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EXEMPTION FROM MILITARY SERVICE IN THE OLD 
DOMINION DURING THE WAR OF THE REVOLUTION. 


By ARTHUR J. ALEXANDER. 





For nearly two decades, from the beginning of the French and Indian 
War until July, 1773 the Old Dominion pursued a definite policy with 
regard to exemption from military service. Unfortunately, the underly- 
ing acts which constituted the basis of this policy expired by limitation 


on the eve of the conflict with the mother country not to be renewed 
thereafter. (1) It may be of some interest to ascertain how this basic 
policy was affected by the exigencies of that conflict and to what extent, 
if any, it was modified by the forces thereby set in motion. To better 
understand what occurred a careful survey of the Militia Acts is neces- 
sary, not only those enacted during the French and Indian War but 
also those of the post-war period and the Revolutionary Era as well. 

Prior to the outbreak of the Revolution fit males, between the ages 
of eighteen and sixty, regardless of color, other than imported servants 
constituted the colony’s militia and as such were obliged to appear at all 
musters unless otherwise exempted. (2) With the onset of the War for 
Independence, however, and influenced by resolution of the Continental 
Congress a change in policy is detected. Boys of sixteen were henceforth 
considered militiamen obliged to muster whenever required, but as if to 
make up for the lowering of the minimum age limit the maximum was 
simultaneously dropped to fifty years. (3) 

On the other hand where free mulattoes, negroes, and Indians had 
been obliged to report unarmed at musters for service only as “drum- 
mers, trumpeters or pioneers or such other servile labor. . .,” during the 
French and Indian War the color line was more rigidly drawn during 
the ensuing conflict. After 1775 only free mulattoes continued to enjoy 
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the distiction of being considered enrolled militiamen if only in their 
limited pre-Revolutionary capacity of “drummers, fifers and pio- 
neers.”(4) Neither the Militia Ordinance enacted during the July 
session of 1775 nor those subsequently enacted barred negroes and 
Indians as such but since “free male persons” alone were eligible for 
enlistment the effect was the same as if they had in fact been singled 
out for proscription. But even though negroes and Indians had been 
dropped from the rolls and imported servants were no longer specifically 
exempted provision had been made to enlist hired servants and 
apprentices. (5) ; 


Before proceeding to survey the various individuals and groups who 
were entitled to exemption from military service we must pause to 
determine the significance and effect of the various types of exemption 
granted by colony and commonwealth. In the first place, even though an 
individual might be a regularly enlisted member of the Virginia Militia 
he might still be exempt from attendance at private (company) or gen- 
eral (county wide regimental) muster. Again the mere fact that appren- 
tices and hired servants were obliged to present themselves at all 
musters did not imply that they could without further leave be enlisted 
at all times in the commonwealth’s regular forces. Finally the common- 
wealth at various times during the course of the conflict was obliged to 
draft men in order to meet continental quotas. Many militiamen other- 
wise subject to such drafts managed to avoid service because of some 
special privilege granted by the General Assembly. Individuals entitled 
to the various types of exemption and the reason why will be detailed 
hereafter. 


To begin with, as is natural, officials of the colonial government were 
exempted from attending all musters, to have required otherwise might 
have been to impair the successful operation of government. This policy, 
dating from the colonial period, carried over into that of the common- 
wealth. Certain officials able to claim exemption in the colonial period 
were unable to do so in the succeeding period because their offices had 
ceased to exist with the passage of the royal government. Members of 
His Majesty’s Council and the Speaker of the House of Burgesses must 
be included in this category.(6) On the other hand officials who held 
similar or equivalent positions under the state continued exempt through- 
out the war period, this would account for the exemption of members of 
the Council of State as well as the speakers of both houses.(7) But even 
though both speakers were able to claim exemption the individual mem- 
bers of their separate houses could not. Be that as it may, exemption 
was granted delegates to the “American Congress” and for a time to 
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members of the Committee of Safety.(8) Among other state officials 
able to claim this privilege were the governor, judges of the superior 
courts, the treasurer, the attorney general, auditors and the Commis- 
sioners of the Navy.(9) As fully exempt, but on a lesser plane, were 
the clerks of the Council of State, those of the Treasury as well as of 
the Navy Board, eloquent reminders of the not so distant past when the 
clerks of the Royal Secretary’s Office and the Colonial Council could 
claim a similar privilege. 

If it was deemed essential for the continued well being of the body 
politic to exempt these officials and their clerks how much more impor- 
tant was it to exempt the limited number of trained artificers otherwise 
engaged in producing equipment for the armed forces of Virginia as 
well as those to the southward? Of equal importance was the problem 
of exemption for overseers upon whose supervision the continued opera- 
tion of plantations run by imported servants and slaves was dependent. 


Throughout the French and Indian War “any person being bona fide, 
an overseer over four servants or slaves, and actually residing on the 
plantation where they work and receiving a share of the crop or wages, 
for his care and pains. . .” was entitled to absent himself from the mus- 
ter field.(10) Although the Ordinance for raising a defensive force for 
the colony did not require the enlistment of overseers it was not long 
before the Convention of Delegates heard loud objections on this score. 
Many militiamen, particularly those from Amelia, Caroline, Chesterfield, 
Lunenburg as well as Mecklenburg Counties failed to see the necessity of 
exempting strong, healthy, able-bodied young neighbors from active 
service while they were obliged to repel the enemy themselves.(11) The 
Convention’s Committee on Grievances under the guidance of Patrick 
Henry deemed the complaint “reasonable” with the result that overseers 
were ordered enlisted in the militia and subjected to the same treatment 
as their neighbors. (12) 


It was just as imperative to outfit the commonwealth’s armed forces 
with uniforms and to supply them with the staff of life as it was to 
furnish them with arms and munitions. Should the commonwealth fail 
to grant skilled artisans exemption from military service it might find 
itself still shorter of an already inadequate supply of needed essentials. 
The necessity of detaining “founders, keepers and other persons em- 
ployed in or about any copper, iron or lead works” was as apparent dur- 
ing the earlier as it was during the latter conflict with the result that 
such persons were not only debarred “from being enlisted” but what was 
more important from being on “any way concerned in the militia during 
the time they shall continue in any such station or capacity.” (13) 
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Broad as this privilege already was, it was expanded still further with 
the onset of the Revolution. At first intended to include only “persons 
concerned in iron works” it was quickly amended to include those in lead 
works as well and at the same time it was sought to bring “persons solely 
employed in manufacturing firearms” within its scope. (14) 


Tailors, ships carpenters, marine blacksmiths and joiners were not 
engaged in iron or lead works or even for that matter in the manufac- 
ture of firearms, yet in the absence of statutory exemption it was diff- 
cult to recruit skilled workers in these trades.(15) In the absence of such 
legislation the problem of exempting these workers was solved in part 
by grant of furlough from active service until further orders. (16) 


Were it not for the fact that the commonwealth’s economy was based 
upon the cultivation of tobacco it would be extremely difficult if not 
impossible to account for the necessity of exempting tobacco inspectors 
at the very time the same privilege was denied tailors and ships carpenters 
actually engaged on war contracts. The French and Indian War was 
drawing to a close before “inspectors at the publick warehouses ap- 
pointed for the inspection of tobacco” were first permitted to absent 
themselves from militia muster.(17) Inspectors retained their exempt 
status as long as the various underlying Militia Acts remained in force 
but then had to wait seven years, until 1780, before they could again 
claim exemption of any kind.(18) After 1780 only one inspector assigned 
to a warehouse could be compelled to serve without the bounds of his 
county at any given period of time. Finally just before the close of the 
Revolution these officials were excused from all militia duty whatsoever 
except in case of actual invasion or insurrection. (19) 


The exempt status of an important class of individual yet remains to 
be discussed, the ministers, physicians and teachers, the guardians of 
the commonwealth’s health, welfare and morals as well as its millers, 
waggoners and branch pilots responsible for the maintenance of other 
equally important public services. Ferrymen, rightfully belong in this 
latter group but unfortunately no provision seems to have been made 
for them in any of the Militia Acts passed between 1755 and 1783.(20) 


As long as the Church of England was the Church of the colony only 
its ministers were exempt from mustering but once the Revolutionary 
movement began to make headway the same privilege was granted “all 
clergymen and dissenting ministers.”(21) Although no ministers of the 
Gospel could thereafter be enrolled for militia service only such clergy- 
men could claim the privilege as had previously been licensed such and 
had also taken an oath of fidelity to the commonwealth. (22) 
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The Militia Extension Act of 1762 which extempted tobacco inspectors 
granted a similar privilege to “all persons bred to and actually practising 
physick and surgery”, renewed four years later (November, 1766), it 
was permitted to lapse with the expiration of the Militia Acts in 
1773.(23) This however, is not to gainsay that the General Assembly 
had entirely forgotten the existence of physicians and surgeons. Actually 
provision was made in subsequent acts for surgeons and surgeons mates 
in regimental service but the fact remains that medical men did not 
thereafter regain their exempt status, at least during the war period. 


Cognizant of the heavy responsibility resting upon the legislature of 
permitting the education of their youth to continue uninterrupted by 
any but the most serious emergency the General Assembly permitted the 
professors, masters and students of William and Mary together with 
their president to absent themselves from the muster field.(24) The 
Revolution proving such an emergency, the privilege was withdrawn not 
to be renewed until the fall of 1784.(25) In spite of the fact that the 
instructors and students of William and Mary did not regain their 
exempt status until after the Peace, exemption from militia duty was 
granted the rector, professors, tutors and all students under twenty-one 
years of age attending Liberty Hall Academy chartered late in 1782 to 
be followed by the grant of a practically similar exemption to the faculty 
and students of Transylvania Seminary in its charter the following 
spring.(26) Then when Virginia’s oldest college regained its lost privi- 
lege it was simultaneously extended to all other “public seminaries of 
learning.” The existence of Virginia’s other schoolmasters and private 
tutors seems to have been completely ignored insofar as the various 
Militia Acts are concerned. 


The operators of only three types of existing public utility enterprise 
were deemed of sufficient importance to warrant their being exempted 
from militia service, in any event, neither millers nor branch pilots were 
able to claim exemption for any considerable, period of time. Long 
exempt, even before the French and Indian War, millers retained their 
preferred status until May, 1780. Previously it had been withdrawn 
from members of the craft who plied their trade in Accomack and 
Northampton County on the ground that their exemption had proven 
both unnecessary and inconvenient.(27) As for branch pilots, they did 
not gain exemption from militia duty until the very end of the war and 
then as a “further encouragement . . . to their duty.” (28). 


The many exemptions from militia service heretofore considered were 
granted either because the individual was above or below a certain age 
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and therefore deemed incapable of military duty; because of his servile 
status or because it was deemed more important to the commonwealth 
at large or its armed forces that the exemptee remain in his civilian 
occupation than he be compelled to take up arms. Quakers and Men- 
nonites were also exempt but they received their exemption on entirely 
different grounds, conscientious scruples. 


During the French and Indian War fit Quakers were required to be 
enlisted in the militia but could not be “placed or ranked in the foot or 
horse,” for that matter, they could not even be obliged to render the 
non-combatant service required of free mulattoes and negroes.(29) 
Later when the Militia Acts were revised during the post-war period 
members of the sect were specifically exempted from attending either 
private or general muster.(30) On the other hand should the militia of 
their county be called into service in case of invasion or insurrection 
Friends were subjected to a £10 fine should they refuse to serve or 
find a suitable substitute, the fine being used to reimburse their substi- 
tute.(31) Only practising Quakers certified as such by their monthly 
meeting could exercise this privilege, moreover, the members of the 
sect could not be imposed upon since the statute specifically provided 
“That the number of Quakers required by the lieutenant or commanding 
officer of any county to serve or find substitutes as aforesaid shall not 
exceed the proportion the whole number of Quakers bear to the whole 
number of the other militia, upon the rolls of the county.” (32) 


Mennonites had to wait ten years longer before they were placed on 
an equality with their Quaker neighbors.(33) Then for the duration, 
Quakers as well as Mennonites could be called on tour of duty and were 
equally subject to draft for service in the continental forces.(34) It 
was up to the individual Quaker or Mennonite whether he would serve 
or be drafted, he could not be compelled to do so. Should he exercise his 
option not to serve then it was the duty of the commanding officer of 
his county acting through discreet subordinates to find a suitable substi- 
tute in his stead and levy the charge against fellow co-religionists of the 
delinquent resident in the county. 


Non-Quakers did not have an option as to whether or not they would 
perform their tour of duty or period of service in the continental army. 
But even they had an out. The escape varied from time to time, but on 
the whole it consisted either in finding a suitable substitute for them- 
selves or enlisting an able bodied soldier for some definite period of time 
six months, nine months, eighteen months, three years or even the dura- 
tion of the war.(35) Incidentally, in some instances service for oneself 
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was considered good for an exemption for an equivalent period and on 
at least one occasion marital status served to keep one out of the 


ranks. (36) 


Able bodied apprentices were obliged to serve in the militia for them- 
selves yet under certain circumstances they were ineligible to serve as 
substitutes for others.(37) The situation with respect to the enlistment 
of apprentices as substitutes with the collusion of avaricious masters 
eventually became so serious that drastic penalties were imposed upon 
masters who enticed their apprentices to enlist for their (the master’s) 
pecuniary advantage.(38) Deserters, whether from the commonwealth 
or continental armies or worse still from the enemy, constituted another 
group ineligible to serve for would be slackers.(39) Still another way of 
avoiding service was to find and apprehend an able bodied deserter and 
hand him over to the proper authorities. Such a find was not only good 
for a cash reward but exemption from one’s regular two month tour of 
duty as well. (40) 


During the course of the War of the Revolution the commonwealth 
exempted many otherwise able bodied eligible males from military serv- 
ice. Those able to claim statutory exemption were required to be over 
fifty years of age. Servile status rather than color was determinative of 
the exempt status of an individual. But even though free mulattoes were 
otherwise eligible for militia service their activities were solely non- 
combatant “drummers, fifers and pioneers.” Exemption was granted 
those persons whom it was thought more important to retain in their 
civilian trades and duties than to require to take up arms and serve in 
the field. This would account for the exemption of the more important 
officers of state, their clerks as well as certain essential war workers. 
Where specific exemption was denied other war workers they still might 
escape service by being furloughed until further orders or even granted 
credit for a tour of duty. 


A small group upon whom the continued health, welfare and well 
being of the community was dependent were exempt from service but 
with the exception of ministers of the Gospel none could claim exemp- 
tion during the entire war period. As for operators of existing public 
utilities only millers, waggoners and pilots were exempt and these for 
limited times and purposes. 

Quakers and Mennonites could not be compelled to serve either in the 
militia or drafts while non-Quakers did not have to serve provided they 
found suitable substitutes. Under certain circumstances hired servants 
and apprentices themselves eligible for service could not serve as substi- 
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tutes for others seeking to avoid service. Finally, finding and apprehend- 
ing an able bodied deserter was not only good for an exemption from 
tour of duty but a cash reward as well. 


Notes 


1The passage of the Militia Act of 1755 did not inaugurate a new militia policy 
for the Colony of Virginia. If anything, it was the continuation of a policy which 
had been in process of evolution ever since the earliest days of the colony. The Act 
is merely used as a starting point because it marked the beginning of the militia 
policy adopted during the French and Indian War and therefore valuable for 
purposes of comparison with the Militia Acts enacted during the Revolution. 

William W. Hening, ed; The Statutes at Large; being a Collection of all the 
Laws of Virginia, from the First Session of the Legislature in the Year 1619 
(Richmond, 1810-1823). Chap. II, 29 Geo. I1; Chap. III, 30 Geo. II; Chap. IV, 32 
Geo. II; Chap. III, 3 Geo. III; Chap. XXXI, 7 Geo. III; Chap. II, 11 Geo. 
III. The Act of 1771 expired by limitation on July 20, 1773. Journal of the House 
of Delegates of Virginia, A. D. 1776 (Richmond, 1828). Resolution adopted October 
23, 1776. See also Proceedings of the Convention of Delegates (Richmond, 1816), 
6. Resolution of March 24, 1975, This Resolution, recommending the reinstatement 
of the Militia Act of 1738 (Chap. II, 12 Geo. Il) was merely intended as a stop-gap. 

2Hening, ed., Statutes at Large, Chap. III, 30 Geo. III, Sect. II, III. According 
to a ruling of Governor Jefferson only citizens were eligible for enlistment in the 
Virginia Militia. On the basis of the same ruling deserters from the enemy being 
alien enemies were not covered by the “Militia and Invasion Laws.” H. R. Mc 
Ilwaine, ed., Official Letters of the Governors of the State of Virginia (Richmond, 
1926-1929), II, 435. Governor Jefferson to the County Lientenants, March 26, 1781. 

8Worthington C. Ford, ed., Journals of the Continental Congress, 1774-1789, 
(Washington, 1908-1937), II, 188. Resolution of July 18, 1775. The new age limits 
were those recommended by the Continental Congress. Hening, ed., Statutes at 
Large, Chap. II, Ordinances July, 1775. 

‘Ibid. 

‘Ibid. The phrase “imported servants excepted” does not appear in the Militia 
Laws and Ordinances enacted during the Revolutionary period. All statutes 
enacted after 1775 provide for the enlistment of “free male persons, hired servants 
and apprentices.” 

®Hening, ed., Statutes at Large, Chap. III, 30 Geo. III. 

THening, ed., Statutes at Large, Chap. I, XVII, Sess. May, 1777. 


8Ibid., Chap. I, Ordinances July, 1775, Chap. I, XVII, Sess. May, 1777. The only 
continental officials to receive a similar exemption were the postmasters. In order 
to enable the manager of the commonwealth’s public printer’s office to obtain exemp- 
tion from militia duty to which he was not otherwise entitled Governor Jefferson 
recommended that he obtain the postmastership at Richmond. MclIlwaine, ed., 
Official Letters of the Governors, II, 177-8, Governor Jefferson to the Virginia 
Delegates in Congress, August 31, 1780. 

*Hening, ed., Statutes at Large, Chap. I, XVII, Sess. May, 1777. The Keepers 
of the Public Gaol and the Public Hospital were also entitled to exemption. 

I bid., Chap..II, 29 Geo. II. The Militia Act of 1738 exempted “any overseers 
residing on the plantation where the slaves under their care are worked.” Overseers 
who deigned to appear upon a muster field despite their exemption risked a fine 
of ten shillings or one hundred pounds of tobacco later increased to twenty shillings. 
Ibid., Chap. II, 12 Geo. Il; Chap. 11, 29 Geo. II; Chap. III, 30 Geo. I1; Chap. I, 
Ordinances July, 1775. 

Proceedings of the Convention of Delegates, 33. Petition of sundry officers of 
the militia of the County of Amelia submitted June 4, 1776. Ibid., 44. Petition of 
sundry inhabitants of the County of Caroline submitted June 12, 1776. Virginia 
Legislative Papers from Originals in the Virginia State Archives, Petition of 
Officers and Soldiers of Amelia County in The Virginia Magazine of History and 
Biography, Richmond, XV, 1907, pp. 19-23. 
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12Proceedings of the Convention of Delegates, 50. Report of Mr. Henry from the 
Committee on Propositions and Grievances, June 15, 1776. Hening, ed., Statutes at 
Large, Chap. XII, Ordinances, May, 1776 

13] bid., Chap. XI, 29 Geo. II ; Chap. III, 30 Geo. III. 

M“4Jbid., Chap. I, Ordinances July, 1775. Chap. I, XVII, Sess. May, 1777. 

15H. R. McIlwaine, Ed., Journal of the Council of the State of Virginia (Rich- 
mond, 1931-2) II, 99. Session March 7, 1778. Difficulty in obtaining artificers to 
make canteens unless exempted. Calendar of Virginia State Papers and other 
Manuscripts, 1652-1781 (Richmond, 1875-1893), III, 253, William McCraw to 
Colonel Davies, August 9, 1782. Obtaining tailors. Ibid., II, 42. Major Rd. Claiborne 
to the Executive, March 14, 1781. Obtaining flour mill workers, Ibid., II, 412. 

16MclIlwaine, ed., Journal of the Council of State, 11, 99. McIlwaine, ed., Official 
Letters of the Governors, I, 272. Governor Henry to the Speaker of the House of 
Delegates, Benjamin Harrison, May 13, 1778. 

17Hening, ed., Statutes at Large, Chap. III, 3 Geo. III. 

18] bid., Chap. XVI, Sess. May, 1780. 

18]bid., Chap. X, Sess. May, 1783. 

2Waggoners actually employed in the continental service were exempt from 
militia duty while so engaged. Other waggoners had to be content with credit for 
a tour of duty. This was the best express riders could expect. Hening, ed., Statutes 
at Large, Chap. XX VI, Sess. October, 1779. 

21Hening, ed., Statutes at Large, Chap. XI, 29 Geo. II. Privilege extended to all 
clergymen and dissenting ministers. Ibid., Chap. I, Ordinances July, 1775. 

22Ministers required to be licensed and at the same time take oath of allegiance. 
Ibid., Chap. I, Sess. May, 1777. 

23[bid., Chap. III, 3 Geo. III, Chap. XX XI, 7 Geo. III. 

*The faculty and students were already exempt in 1738. lbid., Chap. II, 12 Geo. II. 

2Ibid., XVII, Sess. May, 1777. This act required the faculty and students to 
muster and be trained. Ibid., Chap. XXVIII, Sess. October, 1784. Restoration of 
exempt status and extension of privilege to all other public seminaries of learning. 

*Hening, ed., Statutes at Large, Chap. XXXVII, Sess. October, 1782; Chap. 
XXXVI, Sess. May, 1783 

2"Ibid., Chap. XII, Sess. May, 1776; Chap. XII, Sess. May, 1780. 

*Tbid., Chap. I, Sess. May, 1783. 

*Hening, ed., Statutes at Large, Chap. XI, 29 Geo. II. 

*Tbid., Chap. XX XI, 7 Geo. ITI. 

31] bid. 

82] bid. 

38] bid., Chap. I, Ordinances July, 1775. 

“Ibid, Chap. I, Sess. October, 1777; Chap. XII, Sess. May, 1780; Chap. III, 
Sess. October, 1780; Chap. VIII, Sess. May, 1781; Chap. III, Sess. May, 1782; 
Chap. XLIV, Sess. October, 1782. 

SHening, ed., Statutes at Large, Chap. I, Ordinances July, 1775; Chap. II, Sess. 
May, 1777; Chap. XII, Sess. May, 1780; Chap. III, Sess. October, 1780. 

%*Ibid., Chap. Sess. October, 1777. 

87Apprentice can volunteer for self but cannot substitute for another. Ibid., Chap. 
II, Sess. May, 1777. Servant ineligible for enlistment. Apprentice eligible provided 
master consent. Chap. I, Ordinances July, 1775. Apprentices and servants ineligible. 
Chap. XLV, Sess. October, 1778. 

88Ibid., Chap. III, Sess. October, 1780. 

8Tbid., Chap. III, Sess. October, 1780, Prisoners of war were also ineligible for 
substitute duty. 

“Tbid., Chap. VIII, Sess. May, 1781. 














THE “AFFAIR NEAR JAMES ISLAND”? 
(or, “The Battle of Green Spring” ) 


July 6, 1781 
By Cuar.es E. Hatcu, Jr. 





Late in June and early in July of 1781 the tide of battle in the Virginia 
Campaign of the American Revolution swept down the Peninsula, the 
historically famous area between the York and the James rivers. Lord 
Cornwallis, with his British army, was withdrawing from the Piedmont 
section to what he thought would be a more secure location in the Tide- 
water region while the Marquis de Lafayette, leading the American army, 
was conducting a close and cautious yet carefully planned pursuit. On 
July 6, 1781 the two armies collided momentarily just above the entrance 
to Jamestown Island, on the mainland, where a “spirited”, brief, yet 
bloody skirmish took place before a withdrawal of American troops could 
be effected. 

The scene of the action covered an area of approximately two square 
miles in extent laying between Green Spring and the “ford” leading over 
to Jamestown Island and was fought along and around the old road con- 
necting these two places. At the time the area was of a strictly rural 
character like much of the surrounding country. It was an area of plan- 
tations and small farms made up of marsh, ‘woodland, and cultivated 
fields all of which played a part in the fighting. Only an occasional object 
remained visible to suggest the earlier and full history of the area as it 
had been made by the first settlers as they moved out from Jamestown, 
by Governor Berkeley who resided for many years at Green Spring, by 
Nathaniel Bacon, Junior, and his “rebel” army moving against James- 
town in 1676, and by others for almost two centuries. 

The action near Jamestown was not an isolated event even less so per- 
haps than many similar engagements. It was in reality a significant inci- 
dent in the general campaign that began early in 1781 when the British 


1This title is that used in Banastre Tarleton’s A History of the Campaigns of 
1780 and 1781 in the Provinces of North Carolina (Dublin, 1788), page vi. This 
action which has become known as the “Battle of Green Spring” was not thought 
of as such by the participants in the action. Neither the Americans nor the British 
considered it a battle for the numerous references to it in contemporary accounts 
mention it as a skirmish, action, affair, or L’escarmouche. The major part of the 
fighting occurred neither at Green Spring, nor the Green Spring Plantation, but 
between that plantation and Powhatan Creek and the head. of Jamestown Island. A 
more accurate description of the location is near Jamestown or at the entrance to 
Jamestown Island. This is neither an attempt to distract from the significance of 
the action, nor an attempt to become academic. It is merely a statement of fact for 
whatever value it may have. 
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A Secttion from the “Plan du Terrein a la Rive Gauche de la Riviere de James 
vis-a-vis James-Town en Virginie ou s'est livre le Combat du juillet, 1781, entre 
l'armée Américaine Commandeée par le M®** de la fayttte et l'armée angloise aux ordres 
du Lord Cornwallis’’ by Colonel Desandrouins. 

A—-British pickets: B—Fartherest advance of the American riflemen: C—-Wayne’s 
force after crossing the causeway: D—Wayne’s force “‘en battaile’’: E—British 
force concealed in ravine: F—British units moved around American left flank: 
G—British force ‘ten battaile’’: H—-American troops that covered Wayne’s retreat. 
Note “Mr? Harris (John Harris’s) residence between D and G.: “M* Wilkesson”’ 
(William Wilkinson's) farm between D and G: ‘“Humbler’s plantation’’ (John 
Ambler’s plantation) below the “Camp des Anglois’’ and the “Church” just above 
the camp. 
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dispatched Brigadier-General Benedict Arnold and later Major-General 
William Phillips to Virginia and gained momentum with Cornwallis’s 
entry into Virginia in late spring of the same year—the Virginia Cam- 
paign that ended so disastrously for the British at Yorktown.’ 

The arrival of Cornwallis at Petersburg on May 20 with his battle 
seasoned veterans of much campaigning in the south and the juncture 
of his army with that of General Phillips, now commanded by Arnold, 
gave the British a sizeable force in Virginia. The enemy was far superior 
to the small American army under Lafayette who had been doing what 
he could to hinder Phillips’s operations along the James. 

Cornwallis paused at Petersburg where he took command of the entire 
British force in Virginia, surveyed his combined forces, selected an army 
to take the field, and dispatched his remaining force to Portsmouth, the 
then British base of operations in Virginia. His plan for making a field 
campaign he outlined in a letter to Clinton on May 26: “I shall now 
proceed to dislodge La Fayette from Richmond and with my light 
Troops to destroy any Magazines or Stores in the Neighborhood, which 
may have been collected, either for his use or for General Greene’s 
Army.’ This was his reason as given to his commanding officer who 
was in opposition to such a move. Perhaps he thought it best to aim his 
sights low since the summer months, not considered favorable fighting 
weather, were just ahead. It is questionable, however, that these were 
the limits of his expectations despite the fact that his army was not ex- 
ceptionally large. Lafayette’s army, it must be remembered, was decid- 
edly smaller. He may have been, and it seems highly probable that he 
was without committing himself too much, beginning the offensive which 
he had strongly urged to Clinton: “I shall take the liberty of repeating, 
that if offensive War is intended, Virginia appears to me, to be the only 
Province, in which it can be carried on, and in which there is a Stake.’ 


Lafayette, too weak to offer battle, had no choice other than retreat. 
His long awaited reinforcements were still expected. He planned to make 


2Special studies of the Virginia Campaign include Henry P. Johnston, The York- 
town Campaign and the Surrender of Cornwallis 1781 (New York, 1881) and H. L. 
Landers, The Virginia Campaign and Blockade and Siege of Yorktown 1781 
(Washington, 1931). 

3Benjamin Franklin Stevens (ed.), The Clinton-Cornwallis Controversy, With 
Very Numerous Important Unpublished Manuscript Notes by Sir Henry Clinton... 
(London, 1888), I, 488. 

*Ibid, I, 489 and IT, 13. 

Lord George Germain, Secretary of State for the Colonies, favored essentially 
the same campaign and, on June 6, 1781, he wrote: “. .. I am well pleased to find 
Lord Cornwallis’s Opinion entirely coincides with mine of the great importance of 
pushing the War on the side of Virginia with all the Force that can be spared until 
that Province is reduced, if it be possible to do it, before the Season become too 
intemperate for Action Operations there.” 
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every effort to avoid battle, keep his force intact until strengthened, pro- 
tect American supplies, keep open communications with the north, and 
to retreat toward his source of reinforcements. Thus developed the cam- 
paign of “marches and counter marches” through Richmond and well up 
into Virginia. On June 7 Brigadier-General Wayne, followed by a sub- 
stantial force from the Pennsylvania Line, joined Lafayette. This doubled 
the strength of the regular line troops under his command yet still did 
not give him an army equal to that of his opponent.’ Nevertheless, within 
a short time there was a complete change in the movement of the cam- 
paign. The British began to withdraw from inland Virginia and turned 
toward the coast. 


Cornwallis had been successful in forcing Lafayette into a retreat and 
partially successful in the destruction of supplies. Beyond this, however, 
he had accomplished little. He had failed to force an engagement with 
Lafayette who was in fact stronger than when he first faced him. 


Despite the fact that Cornwallis changed his tactics neither from fear, 
nor from compulsion, it had an important effect in Virginia for outwardly 
it seemed that he was abandoning an invasion of the State. Several 
obvious facts undoubtedly prompted his change of march. It seemed un- 
likely that he would be able to force Lafayette into an engagement ; for 
the moment he had accomplished as much as possible in the destruction 
of supplies: he had found no great body of British supporters in the 
civilian population: and, his enemy was growing stronger while he grew 
weaker. With these things in mind he made an abrupt change of march, 
moved back to Richmond, and then headed down the Peninsula toward 
Williamsburg where he hoped to rest.* As one of his men described it: 
“The army began to move towards Williamsburgh Neck for the sake of 
health at this season of the year, as well as because there was no chance 
of coming up with La Fayette’s corps. . .””" 


Lafayette reversed his tactics as quickly as did Cornwallis and changed 
from retreat to forward movement. He followed the British as closely as 
possible without bringing on a general engagement. As the march pro- 


5James Graham, The Life of Daniel Morgan of the Virginia Line of the Army 
of the United States, With Portions of His Correspondence. (New York, 1856), 
384-7 : Elizabeth S. Kite and Sarah Redwood Lee (eds.), A Sidelight on History: 
Being the Letters of James McHenry, Aid-de-Camp of the Marquis De Lafayette 
to Thomas Sim Lee, Governor of Maryland Written During the Yorktown Cam- 
paign 1781 (Privately Printed by the Southampton Press, Long Island, New York, 
1931), 18: Memoirs, Correspondence and Manuscripts of General Lafayette pub- 
lished by His Family (New York, 1837), I, 258-65, 517. 

®Johnston, Yorktown Campaign, 38-55. 

TJames J. Graham (ed.), Memoir of General [Samuel] Graham With Notices of 
peo — in Which He Was Engaged from 1779 to 1801 (Edinburgh, 
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gressed Lafayette’s forces grew slowly in size and in confidence and 
spirit as well. The Marquis began, in fact, to think in terms of genuine 
offensive action if he could foresee reasonable security. This change of 
attitude is expressed quite clearly in his letter to Daniel Morgan (whom 
he was expecting to join him) written from headquarters on June 20, 


1781 :8 


Your junction with us, my dear friend, is very important. If you bring 
us a large body, we may, I think, cope with their army. I am for the 
present following them, but agree in opinion with you, and unless a very 
favorable opportunity offers, will not risk a battle.® 


In this bolder spirit Lafayette threw forward selected corps to strike at 
British detachments, to cut off enemy foraging parties, and to exert con- 
stant pressure on the British rear-guard. It was in keeping with this 
general plan that the first real skirmish of the Virginia Campaign took 
place on June 26 at “Hot Water Plantation” not far from Green Spring 
and six miles from Williamsburg.” This skirmish did much to prepare the 
way for and to bring on the action near Jamestown Island. 


Lieutenant-Colonel Simcoe, commander of the Queen’s Rangers (Vol- 
unteer Horse), protecting Cornwallis’s rear and right flank as he moved 
into Williamsburg, had been dispatched with a detachment to the Chicka- 
hominy River to destroy some enemy boats and stores, to “Collect all the 
cattle he could’, and to do general foraging. On June 26 as he was re- 
turning to the British base he was brought into action by an American 
advance force." Lafayette had described the plan of the attack, formu- 
lated in advance for just such an occasion, to Wayne the day before ; and 
early on the 26th Wayne, with his detachment, had put the manoeuvers 


8Charlemange Tower, Jr., The Marquis de La Fayette in the American Revolution 
With Some Account of the Attitude of France Toward the War of Independence 
(Philadelphia, 1895), II, 342-5. 

Graham, Life of Daniel Morgan, 388. 

This has become generally known as the “Battle of Spencer’s Ordinary” yet 
other than Lieutenant-Colonel John Graves Simcoe’s statements in reference to 
Spencer’s Ordinary the contemporary accounts, for the most part, describe it as 
the action, skirmish, or affair at Hot Water Plantation. Hot Water Plantation was 
in James City County about seven miles from Williamsburg and at one time was 
the property of Sir William Berkeley. It was evidently the same that was referred 
to in 1683 and 1720 as “hotwater land”, and “Hotwater dividend.” “Diary of Capt. 
John Davis of the Pennsylvania Line” in Virginia Magazine of History and Biog- 
raphy, I, 5, fn. (July, 1893) ; “Patents Issued During the Regal Government” in 
William and Mary College Quarterly Historical Magazine, 1st. Series, XII, 106, 
189 (October, 1903 and January, 1904); “Historical and Genealogical Notes” in 
William and Mary Quarterly, 1st. Series, XX VII, 301 (April, 1919). 

Lafayette had instructed Wa to be prepared for several contingencies. He 
was to be on the alert to draw Tarleton into an “ambuscade”, to intercept Simcoe, 
and to harass Cornwallis’s rear. Lafayette to Wayne (letter) in Tower, Lafayette, 
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into operation. At the last moment Lafayette fearful that his light corps 
and Pennsylvanians become fully engaged felt it necessary to move down 
closer to the scene himself. He wanted a skirmish it is true, yet above all 
he did not want a general battle. Thus far Lafayette had not been able, 
as he wrote Thomas Jefferson “to do. . . [Cornwallis] any injury.” On 
this occasion, however, he had somewhat better success for his assault 
on Simcoe proceeded according to plan.” 

After a swift pursuit for five or six miles the American detachment, 
under the immediate command of Colonel Richard Butler ahd consisting 
of four platoons made up largely of riflemen and a party of horse under 
Major William McPherson, came within striking distance of the British 
raiding party. McPherson’s 50 dragoons, with an equal number of the 
New Jersey light infantry mounted behind them, first overhauled and 
engaged Simcoe with his Queen’s Rangers strengthened by a detachment 
of Yagers. Within six miles of Williamsburg, about noon, the action 
began and continued near the junction of the Jamestown- Williamsburg 
Road and the highway leading from it to the Chickahominy River. For 
the most part the skirmish occurred north of the Jamestown Road and 
on both sides of the “way” to the Chickahominy with some fighting in 
the open fields, some along the fence lines, and some in the woods. 


McPherson moved to the west to interrupt the British horse then 
returning from foraging in the Green Spring area (known to Simcoe as 
“Lee’s farm”).%* As soon as possible Butler’s advanced infantry, rifle- 
men mostly, under Major Richard Call and Major John Wyllys joined 
in the action supporting the light dragoons and at the same time moving 
east of the road to engage the British Yagers and those of the Queen’s 
Rangers then “in Halt.” For a short time there was a “smartt skirmish”. 
Having stopped McPherson, Simcoe swung his returning cavalry to 
join those resting along the road in order to block the American push 
down the Chickahominy Road while the Yagers attempted to flank the 
riflemen by circling the field between them. The Americans, however, 
broke off the action when Cornwallis, after sounding a general alarm, 
moved out from Williamsburg to relieve Simcoe. Despite the fact that 
Wayne kad reinforcements ready to move up, he did not move them as 


127 afayette in Virginia: Unpublished Letters published as Cahier II by the His- 
torical Documents Institut Francais de Washington (Baltimore, 1928), 17; John 
Graves Simcoe, A History of the Operations of a Partisan Corps, Called the Queen's 
Rangers Commanded by Lieut. Col. J. G. Simcoe, During the War of the American 
Revolution. .. (New York, 1844), 225ff. 

18Simcoe has an excellent plan of the skirmish in his Military Journal (between 
pages 236-7) and he has considerable to say about the action. He describes it in 
detail, although decidedly from his point-of-view. 


Green Spring at this time was owned by William Lee. 
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he had been instructed not to bring on a general engagement. Certainly 
he had no intention of doing this without the full American force which 
was not organized within striking distance.* 

Success in this skirmish apparently rested with the Americans. An 
attack upon a designated detachment of the British army had been made. 
Perhaps it did not accomplish as much as had been hoped for although 
it did inflict punishment on Simcoe’s corps, hastened his withdrawal into 
Williamsburg, and resulted in the capture of about 30 cattle and several 
horses. In listing the casualties Lafayette gave the American losses at 
nine killed, 14 wounded and 13 missing. The British, according to both 
Cornwallis and Tarleton, had approximately 30 killed and wounded. 
Simcoe listed his loss at 11 killed and 26 wounded. Lafayette, perhaps 
too optimistic or misinformed, magnified the British losses to 60 killed 
and 100 wounded.* 

Whatever else the skirmish did, it was most effective in building up, 
or restoring, American morale in Lafayette’s corps and in the State as 
well. It brought confidence and dispelled some of the fears for the British 
“dragoons”. Lafayette phrased this concisely in a letter to Governor 
Thomas Nelson two days after the action when he said ; “This little suc- 
cess has given great satisfaction to the troops, and increased their 
ardor.’”® 

Following the action Cornwallis withdrew into Williamsburg where he 
was established in a strong post of his own choice and close to his ship- 
ping. Lafayette took up a position with headquarters at Tyree’s Plantation 
about 20 miles from the British camp.” In the interval from June 26 to 
July 4 Cornwallis remained camped and resting in Williamsburg although 
he sent out several parties down the Peninsula to various points along 


M4Lafayette, Memoirs, I, 524-5; Stevens (ed.), Clinton-Cornwallis Controversy, 
II, 33; John B. Linn and William H. Egle (eds.), “Diary of the Pennsylvania Line, 
May 26, 1781—April 25, 1782” in Pennsylvania Archives, Second Series, XI, 680 
(Harrisonburg, 1880) : “Journal of Captain John Davis of the Pennsylvania Line” 
in Pennsylvama Magazine of History and Biography, V, 294 (1881); Military 
Journal of Major Ebenezer Denny, An Officer in the Revolutionary and Indian 
Wars (Philadelphia, 1859), 36; Tower, Lafayette, II, 348-9; Simcoe, Military 
Journal, 236-7. 

18“Diary of the Penn. Line”, 680; Stevens (ed.), Clinton-Cornwallis Controversy, 
II, 33; Lafayette, Memoirs, 524-5; “Journal of Captain John Davis”, 294; “Itinerary 
of the Pennsylvania Line from Pennsylvania to South Carolina, 1781-1782” in The 
Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography, XXXVI, 276-7 (1912) ; Tower, 
Lafayette, I1, 347; Simcoe, Military Journal, 234. 

Harry Emerson Wildes, Anthony Wayne: Trouble Shooter of the American 
Revolution (New York, 1941), 253; Lafayette in Virginia: Unpublished Letters, 18; 
Tower, Lafayette, II, 348-9. 

_Lafayette was quite pleased with this action and praised McPherson and the 
riflemen for gallant action and “great execution.” 


"Lafayette, Memoirs, I, 524-5. 
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the York and the James. At the same time he kept patrols active in front 
of the town to “ascertain the enemy’s post” and to keep in touch with 
the American patrols. Simcoe made two scouting raids down the James- 
town Road only to be forced back by enemy patrols. 


In like manner Lafayette maintained a patrol and picket line well 
advanced toward Williamsburg to keep watch on Cornwallis. His army 
remained scattered within a close radius of his own camp and constantly 
on the move with “manouvers retrogate and many”. In the words of one 
soldier, Ebenezer Denny, “Pennsylvania troops retreat—advance again. 
See the Marquis’ light troops but seldom—know they are not far off. 
Kept constantly on the move”.’* With his troops manoeuvering, training, 
and keeping watch, Lafayette used the ten day interval to prepare as 
best he could for’ any eventuality. He moved to strengthen his artillery 
and ordered general supplies including spears, if swords were not forth- 
coming, as well as munitions, medicines, hospital stores, and such.”® On 
July 4 the American army paused for an observance of the day: 


This being the anniversary of American Independence, the day was cele- 
brated by a fu de joy [feu de joie] fired by the whole army (except those 
on duty), after which the Light Infantry was manoeuvred by Major Read 
on a plain before the Marquis’s quarters.” 


In this way the American and British armies rested and watched each 
other for more than a week. It was the next move of the British that 
brought on the action at the entrance to Jamestown Island in which each 
general hoped to outmanoeuver the other. At this stage of the Virginia 
Campaign the two armies were numerically equal although the British 
excelled in well trained troops, horse, and artillery. As Colonel Christian 
Febiger of the Second Virginia Regiment wrote on July 3, “. . . we have 
to oppose an enemy at least equal in numbers, and certainly superior with 
respect to discipline. . .”” 

The British army drawn up at Williamsburg was composed of ap- 
proximately 4,000 troops. It included the corps that Cornwallis had 


18Military Journal of . . 

19Simcoe, Military Pt 237- 8; D. B. Read, The Life and Times of Gen. John 
Graves Simcoe, Commander of the ‘ ‘Queens Rangers” During the Revolutionary 
War and First Governor of Upper Canada (Toronto, 1890), 104-5; “Journal of 
Lieut. William McDowell of the First Penn’a Regiment, In the Southern Campaign, 
1781-1782” edited by William H. Egle in Pennsylvania Archives, 2nd. Series, XV, 
300-301 (Harrisburg, 1890); “Itinerary of the Penn. Line”, 277; Wildes, Wayne, 
253-4; “Diary of the Penn. Line”, 680-1, “Journal of Captain John Davis”, 294-5. 

20“Journal of Ebenezer Wild” in Proceedings of the Massachusetts Historical 
Society, 2nd Series; VI, 143 (Boston, 1891). 

21Charles Campbell (ed.), The Bland Papers: Being a Selection from the Manu- 
scripts of Colonel Theodorick Bland, Jr. of Prince George County, Virginia, To 
ane ee vs eo an Introduction and a Memoir of Colonel Bland ( Petersburg, 

), II, 72. 
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brought with him from North Carolina (1,435), troops from General 
Phillips’s army which joined Cornwallis at Petersburg (approximately 
2,000), and ohe regiment added from reinforcements that arrived shortly 
before Cornwallis moved out of Petersburg.” During its march through 
Virginia the strength of the British army remained constant except for 
small losses from sickness and accident. The force at the beginning of 
July was essentially what it had been late in May. It was an excellent 
force with many troops “taken from the elite of. . . [the British] army” 
in America adequately supported by artillery and horse. Good though it 
was, Cornwallis’s army was, perhaps, tired from repeated marching, 
somewhat dull from a lack of action, and in need of some refurnishing, 
particularly in the cavalry. Lafayette it appears exaggerated the strength 
of his opponent.” 

Unlike the British, the American force of 900 Continentals, 40 horse, 
and “a body of militia by no means considerable as they are reported to 
be” in May grew as the campaign had developed until before Williams- 
burg it was approximately 4,500 strong. Wayne had brought with him 
three regiments from the Pennsylvania Line, which doubled the strength 
of the Continental regulars under Lafayette’s command ; as well as a de- 
tachment of artillery having about 100 men and six field pieces. Baron 
von Steuben had joined Lafayette with his militia collected in the western 
part of the State, and William Campbell had arrived with a body of 
riflemen. Other troops such as those under Daniel Morgan were daily 
expected. On June 24 Lafayette estimated that his army would soon be 
up to a strength of 5,570.% On the eve of the action at Jamestown, how- 
ever, this strength had not been reached. It numbered then, according to 


22Cornwallis brought with him to Virginia the Brigade of Guards (numbering 
387), 23rd. Regiment (194), 33rd. Regiment (209), 7lst. Regiment, 2 battalions 
(175), 82nd. Regiment, Light Company (36), German Regiment of Bose (228), 
The Provincial British Legion (173), and the North Carolina Volunteers, Light 
Company (33). Then, according to Tarleton, he added to his field army in Virginia 
a detachment of the Royal Artillery 76th. and 80th. regiments, 2 light infantry 
battalions, the Hessian Prince Hereditaire Regiment, Simcoe’s corps of cavalry and 
infantry, 100 Yagers, and Arnold’s American Legion. He also kept “with the Army”, 
from the reinforcements that arrived late in May, the 43rd. Regiment. The rest of 
the troops in Virginia he stationed at Portsmouth. 

Stevens (ed.), Clinton-Cornwallis Controversy, I,. 442-3, 448-9, 457; Tarleton, 
Campaigns, 298-302; Graham (ed.), Memoirs of General Graham, 49-51. 

*4Lafayette’s force was made up of the troops that he had brought with him to 
Virginia early in 1781 consisting of Continental Line troops from Massachusetts (8 
companies), Connecticut (5 companies), Rhode Island (1 company), New Jersey 
(S companies) ; New Hampshire (2 companies) and Hazen’s Regiment (1 com- 
pany) all organized in 3 regiments (approximately 800 men) ; the troops of the 
Pennsylvania Line (approximately 750); Virginia Continentals (about 425), an 
artillery detachment from the Continental Line (300 with 8 or 10 field pieces) ; 
Campbell’s riflemen (about 800); cavalry, part regular and part militia, (about 
110) ; and Virginia militia (several thousands). 
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one detailed report, 4,656 men composed of 2,325 regulars and 2,240 
militia including an artillery detachment, limited cavalry, light infantry, 
Continentals, riflemen, and militia.” 


Lafayette was handicapped by a scarcity of mounted troops a depart- 
ment in which the British were strong and a fact that Lafayette stressed 
continually in his correspondence. Moreover, the Americans were not as 
well trained, equipped, and organized as the enemy. More than half of 
the army was militia and many of these had been in the service for a 
short time only. Despite these weaknesses, however, Lafayette had a 
respectable force and he intended to use it to the best advantage. He had 
with him men of proven merit already possessing a reputation even in 
the British camp—men such as Anthony Wayne, Baron von Steuben, 
Richard Butler, William Campbell and Peter Muhlenberg. Cornwallis 
was generally well appraised of Lafayette’s strength although at this time 
he slightly underestimated the number of Continental troops in the 
opposing army.” 

On June 30 Cornwallis in a letter to General Clinton in New York 
outlined his plans to withdraw from Williamsburg, to cross the James 
River, and to move to Portsmouth. The decision was made while Corn- 
wallis was in Williamsburg and after the receipt of several urgent re- 
quests (orders) from Clinton to the effect that he send a part of his 
force to New York.” Portsmouth was to be the port of embarkation. On 
July 4 Cornwallis broke camp and moved toward Jamestown Island, the 
most convenient point for crossing the James. In the march Tarleton’s 
“legion cavalry” and two companies of mounted infantry covered the 
right flank and rear and swept out toward Tyree’s Plantation far enough 
to contact the American advance pickets of riflemen and to cause an 
alarm in the American camp. At Jamestown the shipping joined Corn- 
wallis and Simcoe related that the “Queen’s Rangers crossed the river 
that evening, and took post to cover the baggage, which was passing over 
as expeditiously as possible.”* The main body of the British army moved 
in and camped on the “Maine” a little beyond Glass House Point. Corn- 
wallis inferred from the manoeuvers and closeness of the enemy that 


25Campbell (ed.), Bland Papers, II, 71-2; Lafayette, Memoirs, I, 517-8; Graham, 
Life of Daniel Morgan, 387 ; Tower, Lafayette, II, 230, 328, 354-5; Henry A. 
Muhlenberg, The Life of Major General Peter Muhlenberg of the Revolutionary 
Army (Philadelphia, 1849), 262-3. 

*Lafayette in Virginia: Unpublished Letters, 15, 18-9, 20-1, 24, 26; Tower, 
Lafayette, II, 308-9; Stevens (ed.), Clinton-Cornwallis Controversy, Il, 38. 

27These orders were canceled later in July, yet this in no way influenced Corn- 
es s move to Portsmouth as the news of the cancellation had not reached him at 
the time. 


2% Military Journal, 239; Tarleton, Campaigns, 362-3. 
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Lafayette hoped to attack his rear at some moment during his movement 
across the James. His answer to this was given in a letter to Clinton: 
“T hope, however, to put that out of his power, by crossing at James City 
Island; and if I can get a favourable opportunity of striking a blow at 
him without loss of time, I will certainly try it.’”’” 


By July 3 it appears that Lafayette knew that something was afoot and 
about the 4th. he had Campbell with his riflemen move down as far as 
Byrd’s Ordinary, sixteen miles from Williamsburg, and send out patrols 
still closer to the British positions. His Virginia regulars he stationed 
back of the riflemen and back of the Virginians Wayne and Muhlenberg 
with a united Continental force of about 1,500. Back of the Continentals 
were the militia forces and artillery. He was poised to move as Cornwallis 
moved or as soon as the British plan became clear. When it was evident 
that Cornwallis was crossing James River at Jamestown, he siezed what 
he thought was an excellent opportunity for engaging Cornwallis’s rear 
guard. During some phase of the British crossing there might be a 
chance to attack with advantage. If so this would be the partial engage- 
ment that Lafayette was willing to risk. Optimism was growing although 
he still feared a general engagement.” Perhaps he remembered that Gen- 
eral Nathaniel Greene had warned against a full encounter. The possi- 
bility of surprise, growing confidence, the excellent spirit of the regular 
troops, the restlessness of the militia, and Cornwallis’s apparent hesita- 
tion, of late, to accept the challenge of a limited action, all played a part 
in persuading Lafayette to try again for a limited action.” Lafayette’s 
point-of-view is well expressed in his letter to Washington on January 
28, 1781. 


The ennemy have been so kind as to retire before us. Twice I gave 
them a chance of fighting (taking care not to engage further than I 
pleased), but they continued their retrograde motions. Our numbers are, 
I think, exaggerated to them, and our seeming boldness confirms the 
opinion. 


2Stevens (ed.), Clinton-Cornwallis Controversy, II, 38. See also pages 15, 21, 
26, 33, 36, 61, 64. 

%Colonel Febiger wrote on July 3 that despite superior forces, “. . . his lordship 
[Cornwallis] has not thought proper to attack, though to my knowledge he has had 
it in his power several times, and to advantage, as the Marquis, fond of enterprise, 
has repeatedly detached his army, apparently with a view to bring the enemy to 
action. ..” Campbell (ed.) Bland Papers, II, 72. 

31Campbell (ed.), Bland Papers, 11, 72; John Armstrong, “Life of Anthony 
Wayne” in The Library of American Biography edited by Jared Sparks, IV, 58 
(Boston, 1835). 
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I thought at first Lord Cornwallis wanted to get me as low down as 
possible and use his cavalry to advantage. But it appears he does not as 
yet come out, and our position will admit of partial affairs. 


Early on the morning of July 5 the Americans were ordered to move 
closer to the British position now that through new intelligence the inten- 
tion of the enemy had become clear. Among the more advanced units 
moved up were troops of the Pennsylvania Line. These troops moved 
forward as far as Chickahominy Church and Norrell’s Mill “about nine 
miles from the enemy” camp. Here they remained during the night and 
slept on their “arms till sunrise.” 


The terrain between Jamestown and Green’ Spring, a distance of about 
three miles, is a combination of marsh, woods and cultivated fields. The 
same was true in 1781. In front of the Green Spring estate was a for- 
midable strip of low marsh (a “morass’’) approximately one quarter of a 
mile wide draining into Powhatan Creek on one side and into a small 
inlet emptying into the James River on the other. Directly in front of 
the mansion and extending across this marsh was a causeway—a rather 
narrow raised area—over which the road extended toward Jamestown. 
Beyond the marsh was the “Maine” an area of high ground between 
Powhatan Creek and the James. This area tapered on the southeast, as 
Powhatan Creek turned toward the river, to a point (Glass House Point) 
from which the way led over to Jamestown Island. The “Maine”, cut by 
several tiny inlets and marshes, was in 1781 the location of several plan- 
tations (that of John Ambler, John Harris, William Wilkinson, and a 
“Mr? Lratchfeld” (?)) and a church. It was crisscrossed by roads leading 
to Jamestown, Williamsburg, the Chickahominy, and north. The roads 
from the west and north entered the area from the northwest close to 
Green Spring and those from Jamestown and Williamsburg on the east 
and southeast. It was undoubtedly over the Williamsburg Road crossing 
Powhatan Creek near the church that the British army moved toward 


32Tower, Lafayette, II, 350. 


It should be remembered at this point, however, that Lafayette had not become 
suddenly reckless and neither had he lost his perspective. This is clear in his letter 
to Thomas Jefferson written from Tyree’s Plantation on July 1: 


I confidentially will confess with you that I am terrified at the consequences 
of a general defeat. you are not stranger to the political state of Europe every 
thing bears for the present to tolerable peace, New York threatened, Carolina 
reconquered, lord Cornwallis pushed into Williamsburg after a long retreat, 
such is the situation of affairs in America that may be laid before mediators— 
But should we be beat and should the loss of Virginia follow a defeat new 
obstacles will be raised against American independency. 

Lafayette in Virginia: Unpublished Letters, 19. 

38“Ttinerary of the Penn. Line”, 277; Denny, Military Journal of . . ., 36; “Journal 
of Ebenezer Wild”, 143; “Diary of the Penn. Line”, 680-1; “Journal of Lieut. Wm. 
McDowell”, 300-1. 
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Jamestown. Cornwallis set up his camp on the east side of the “Maine” 
with his left flank toward the Williamsburg Road and his right toward 
the Jamestown Road above Glass House Point. It was the latter highway 
that he used in crossing to the Island. This position gave him good pro- 
tection for his movements and when a small body of troops remained 
these could fall back across the “ford” to Jamestown Island and continue 


to hold off a superior force.™ 

On arrival at Norrell’s [Norvell’s] Mill Lafayette’s first intelligence 
report indicated that only a small British detachment remained at 
Jamestown and that the bulk of the force had already crossed the James. 
Early on the morning of the 6th. he dispatched a sizeable force of Con- 
tinentals on a rapid march to attack that part of the enemy that remained. 
The march, however, was “considerably retarded by the uncertainty, 
variety, and contradition of the reports that were brought. The intelli- 
gence was so fatally delusive as to induce the General to Send back the 
whole of the Light Infantry and to leave behind the greatest part of the. 


Pennsylvanians.’ 

Lafayette, it seems, recalled the greater part of his force and left only 
a detachment under General Anthony Wayne whom he instructed to 
move down with “a view of reconnoitering the enemy’s situation.” Wayne 
moved forward cautiously with his corps made up of Major McPherson’s 
legion, Colonel Mercer’s and Captain Hill’s volunteer dragoons, 150 
militia riflemen, and Colonel Walter Stewart’s battalion of Pennsyl- 
vanians, “. . . amounting in the whole to about 500 men, Artillery & 
Dragoons included. . .” Wayne interpreted his instructions generally as 


simply “to come up with the enemy.’ 

Early in the afternoon, about 2 o’clock, Wayne reached “the large 
brick house” at Green Spring where he halted to learn, if possible, the 
exact strength of the British still on the north side of the James. He felt 


%4Desandrouins, “Plan du Terrein a la Rive Gauche de la Riviere de James vis-a- 
vis James-Town en Virginie ou s’est livre le Combat du 6 juillet 1781. entre l’armée 
Américaine Commandée par le M®* de la fayette et l’armée angloise aux ordres du 
Lord Cornwallis” (Map), photostatic copy in the library of Colonial National His- 
torical Park, Yorktown, Virginia; “Petitions of Leasees of the Governor’s Land” 
in Tyler’s Quarterly Historical and Genealogical Magazine, I, 181-2 (1920) ; Rob- 
ert D. Meade, “Report on Green Spring” (dated January 15, 1935) and C. L. 
Coston, “Report on the Battlefield of Green Spring” (dated January 2, 1935) in 
the files of Colonial National Historical Park. 

35“An Unpublished Letter from the Wayne Papers: Major William Galvan to 
Richard Peters, Near Norrell’s Mill, July 8, 1781” in Gazette of the American 
Friends of Lafayette, Vol. I, No. 1 (February, 1942). 

Some of the units sent back used this opportunity for cooking as the men had not 
eaten for 24 hours. “Journal of Ebenezer Wild”, 143. 

3%Anthony Wayne to General Washington (letter) Chickahominy Church, July 
8, 1781, in the Washington Papers in the Library of Congress. Galvan to Peters 
(letter), July 8, 1781; Lafayette, Memoirs, 525-6. 
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it necessary, as he phrased it, “to reconnoitre with a Military eye.” The 
intelligence that had been coming in was conflicting and for a good rea- 
son. The British, especially Tarleton, had through money and “en- 
couraging promises” been bribing messengers to convey false informa- 
tion. At least one negro and a young dragoon had been told to spread 
the word that the major part of the British force had crossed the river. 
Some of these messengers got through to confuse Lafayette and Wayne. 
It was probably at Green Spring that the negro sent out by Tarleton met 
up with the American army.” 


At this juncture Lafayette arrived at Green Spring in person. Here he 
was informed that the British were withdrawing. “Two intelligent young 
dragoons” reported, after making observations near the river, that Corn- 
wallis had sent over a large portion of his troops. This, however, did not 
completely satisfy Lafayette for other advices seemed to contradict this 
with the implication that “a very considerable part of the [British] army 
yet remained on this side.” Lafayette felt it necessary to order additional 
troops to move up. These, at the time, were about six miles away. It is 
evident from what has been said that the strength of the British was not 
known and opinions differed as to its probable strength. At length it was 
decided to continue with the scouting advance. Colonel Mercer, with ten 
or twelve volunteer horse, was sent to reconnoiter while the riflemen were 
thrown out in front with instructions to push forward carefully. Directly 
in front of Green Spring contact was made with a patrol of cavalry that 
gave way to the American advance. This was about 2 o’clock in the after- 
noon. The British cavalry patrol, with its leader, Lieutenant Grier, 
wounded, fell back over the causeway to the high ground of the “Maine”, 
withdrawing in favor of British pickets. The riflemen pushed ahead to, 
along, and across the causeway in pursuit and came up against the pickets 
stationed along the edge of the woods bordering on the marsh.* This 
“began .. . a galling fire upon the Enemy which continued until five in 
the Evening. . .”” 


It was through the cavalry foragers sent out in front of his encamp- 
ment early on the morning of the 6th. that Cornwallis learned of the 
American movement toward Green Spring. Expecting some kind of 
attack and perceiving that Lafayette would not be drawn into a real action 


37Wayne to Washington (letter), July 8, 1781; Tarleton, Campaigns, 363 ; Galvan 
to Peters (letter), July 8, 1781. 

These two dragoons have been reported as Bushrod Washington and Ludwell 
Lee. See Robert E. Lee (ed.), Memoirs of the War in the Southern Department of 
the United States by Henry Lee (New York, 1870), 433. 

89Wayne to Washington (letter), July 8, 1781; Galvan to Peters (letter), July 
8, 1781; Tarleton, Campaigns, 363. 
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unless convinced that only a part of the British army stood ready to do 
battle, Cornwallis had developed plans to deceive him. He carefully exe- 
cuted these plans during the day. The transmission of false intelligence, 
the withdrawal of the outposts, and the stubborn resistance of the 
British pickets were all a part of this plan. This was designed to convince 
Lafayette that the British were not in force. Cornwallis, on the first con- 
tact with the enemy, set up a smoke signal to call in his troops, grouped 
his corps, and cleverly concealed the army at the head of a ravine with 
orders to remain out of sight. The pickets in the woods along the morass 
and causeway, supported by the cavalry on the left, kept the Americans 
from reaching the open ground from which the army was visible. This 
explains the stubborn persistence of the pickets made up largely of men 
from the 76th. Regiment of Colonel Dundas’s brigade and commanded 
by Lieutenant Balneaves of the 80th. Cornwallis “suffered . . . [his] 
picquets to be insulted. . .” and instructed them to hold out as long as 
possible. Before the pickets were finally ordered to retire their comman- 
der Lieutenant Balneaves was killed, his successor, Lieutenant Alston, 
severely wounded, and his successor, Ensign Wemyss, wounded. The 
activity between the American riflemen and the British patrols and 
pickets began about 3 o’clock and kept up for several hours—until “near 
sun-set.” Cornwallis waited patiently with his force drawn up in two 
battle lines.” 


Lafayette still somewhat confused by his intelligence reports was im- 
pressed by the obstinancy of the British pickets. Having ordered up rein- 
forcements and sent the advance party of riflemen ahead, he proceeded to 
a point along the river south of the Green Spring mansion to make obser- 
vations of his own. What he saw convinced him that the enemy had not 
crossed in force but lay waiting for his detachment to get in range before 
making an attack. He saw the small British corps (Simcoe’s command) 
on the south side of the river obviously parading to give the impression 
of numbers which they did not have. This cleared up all the doubts in 
Lafayette’s mind for the British plan was now quite clear to him. The 
army was drawn up in front of Ambler’s Plantation under the protection 
of its shipping. He hurriedly left his point of observation and hastened 
back to Green Spring to withdraw his scouting party. He arrived too late, 
however, for the action was already on. The reinforcements had come up 
in his absence, among them the Virginia light infantry. He stationed two 
battalions of the Virginians (under Colonel Joseph Vose and Lieutenant- 
Colonel Francis Barber) in an open field in front of Green Spring at 


“Stevens (ed.), Clinton-Cornwallis Controversy, I1, 58-9; Denny, Military Jour- 
nal of .. ., 36-7; Graham (ed.), Memoir of General Graham, 53. 
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the west end of the causeway to cover Wayne’s retreat, and then went 
up to the scene of action. The other reinforcements consisting of two 
Pennsylvania battalions likewise went to the front to Wayne. 
Following the riflemen over the causeway Wayne’s detachment began 
to arrive on the east side of the causeway, on the “Maine”, about five 
o’clock. The advance guard under Major William Galvan, field officer of 
the day, led the way. He was attracted by an enemy field piece firing 
toward the American right. It was this field piece, placed as a decoy by 
the British, that set off the action. The cannon ceased firing and began 
“retreating” whereupon Galvan, by request, was ordered with his small 
group of light infantry troops, to effect its capture. The movement 
against this cannon was a signal to the British who now began to move up. 
Expecting Major John Wyllys’s corps, supported by a field piece under 
Captain Savage, to follow, Galvan set out: 
We soon came up with several parties of the riflemen from which I could 
learn nothing of the pretended retreating field piece, neither could they 
better inform me of the situation of the enemy, nor I see any part of their 
line; upon this I kept moving forward and met Col. Mercer whose horse 
had been killed and who, wounded himself, had the galantry to guide my 
little column till we came in full sight of the British line. I found their 
left extended as far as I could see, a wood preventing my discovering 
much of their right, but from my prepossession of the inconsiderable 
number they had on this side, and from the great extension of their left, 
I judged that the extremity of their right flank could not be distant and 
without further hesitation resolved to turn it. I therefore wheeled to the 
left and soon came to a large open field, where I perceived them drawn 
up and stretching out of my sight with a field piece opposite to me which 
had already begun to play. 
In this critical situation, within 300 yards of the enemy, Galvan saw that 
it would be “excessively dangerous” to retreat suddenly. Momentarily 
expecting Wyllys to come to his support he moved parallel to the British, 
using the system of columns which he strongly favored, until he came to 
“a skirt of wood” at the end of the field in which he was moving. There 
he wheeled to within 60 yards of the enemy “displayed and begun a 
smart running fire.” Reinforcements did not come up and after close 
firing for a matter of minutes, and with the British moving to encircle 
him, he was forced to retreat, but “in an order which does honor to the 
American discipline.” 


“1Lafayette to Green (letter), July 8, 1781, in Lafayette, Memoirs, I, 525-6; 
“Itinerary of the Penn. Line”, 277-8. 

Lafayette, perhaps, had had no reason to change his opinion of the intelligence 
available to him in Virginia. On May 23, 1781 he had written Col. Hamilton, “In 
this country there is no getting good intelligence.” Lafayette, Memoirs, I, 515. 

#2Galvan to Peters (letter), July 8, 1781. 

43] bid. 
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Wyllys with his light infantry instead of supporting Galvan was en- 
gaged by the advancing British and he found it necessary to move to his 
right, and not his left, delivering a devastating fire as he did so. As on 
the left, however, the British began to turn his flank and despite vigor and 
spirit he was “obliged to fall back.” Thus it was that the British moving 
down toward the marsh began to turn both flanks of the Americans. It 
was at this “Crisis” that Lieutenant-Colonel Josiah Harmer and Major 
Evan Edwards arrived across the morass with detachments from the 
2nd. and 3rd. Pennsylvania battalions under Colonel Richard Humpton.* 


Cornwallis kept his army concealed until the American riflemen across 
the marsh were being strengthened by Continentals. Then he left his 
hiding place in the ravine and “put the Troops under Arms & ordered 
the Army to advance in two Lines.” He detached two companies to move 
along the road leading just back of Mr. Wilkinson’s residence with 
instructions to move over to the edge of the marsh for a possible wide 
flanking movement on the American left. Lieutenant-Colonel Thomas 
Dundas with his brigade consisting of the 43rd., 76th., and 80th. Regi- 
ments formed the left wing of the British first line. The 80th. Regiment 
was supported by Tarleton’s legion cavalry while light companies under 
Captain Champagne dismounted to reinforce the 76th. The right wing of 
the British first line was made up of the light infantry companies under 
Lieutenant-Colonel John Yorke while the second line was composed of 
the Brigade of Guards, Hessians and the 23rd. and 33rd. Regiments. 
Cornwallis wrote that “The attack was began by the first Line with great 
spirit.” It was the light infantry that Galvan had so gallantly attacked 
for a short interval before he was overpowered. Wyllys had come up 
against Dundas’s brigade. Despite the efforts of Wyllys and Galvan they 
both had to give way to the steadily advancing flanking attack and direct 
frontal pressure of the British line. 


At this point Wayne faced the major part of the British army with 
about 800 men, chiefly Pennsylvanians, and three field pieces,“ which 
had been advanced, as Wayne explained it, “to keep up the Jdea of our 
being in form.” Lafayette had ordered Wayne to retreat, a thing that he 
saw himself that he must do since the British were not far away, especial- 
ly on his flanks. To retreat with the British still advancing could easily 


#4Wayne to Washington (letter), July 8, 1781. 

45Stevens, Clinton-Cornwallis Controversy, II, 58-9; Tarleton, Campaigns, 364; 
Graham (ed.), Memoir of General Graham, 53-55. 

“His line was arranged around Stewart’s battalion in the center with another 
Pennsylvania battalion on each side. Light infantry continued the line to the right. 
Two pieces of artillery under Captain Duffy and Lieutenant-Captain Crossley of 
Pennsylvania and a third under Captain Savage of Massachusetts supported the line. 
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lead to a rout as the way back was over the narrow causeway. If the 
British could be checked momentarily then the extra time, small though 
it would be, might prove extremely valuable. It would allow a more 
orderly withdrawal. Perhaps a charge could accomplish this although a 
charge itself might prove costly. This was what Wayne chose, and as it 
turned out, it was a wise choice. As Wayne stated : 


. it was determined among a Choice of Difficulties to advance & charge 
them, this was done with such vivacity as to produce the desired effect. 
i. €. checking them in their advance & diverting [them] from their first 
Manoeuver.* 


The charge was ordered and Wayne’s men “ran to the rencontre.” Lieu- 
tenant William Feltman, wounded in the fighting, recorded that, “being 
then formed, brought on a general engagement, our advance regular at 
a charge, till we got within eighty yards of their whole army, they being 
regularly formed standing one yard distance from each other . . . We 
advanced under a heavy fire of grape-shot, at which distance we opened 
our musketry.’* For perhaps fifteen minutes the Americans at close 
range (50 to 60 yards) locked in battle with the British first line particu- 
larly Dundas’s brigade of three regiments. The fighting for the most part 
took place on the open ground around the residence of the Harris plan- 
tation. With “close, warm, and well directed firing” they halted the 
British advance. The engagement was short, yet well contested as claimed 
by the Americans and readily admitted by the British. One soldier who 
visited the scene of the action later remarked that the line of the troops 
on each side could be traced easily by “empty cartridge boxes” on the 
ground. British field pieces opened up with grape and canister as did 
the American with grape. Wayne used one field cannon on his right, one 
on his left and, apparently, one in the center. Both Wayne and Lafayette 
were in the thick of the action and heedless of danger. Lafayette had one 
horse killed at his side while most of the field officers were dismounted. 
Galvan wrote that “not a man in the whole detachment was more 
exposed than” Lafayette.” 


For at least one soldier in the American army, Ensign Denny, the 
intensity of the fighting was long remembered. In the thick of the engage- 
ment active command fell to his lot : 


47Wayne to Washington (letter), July 8, 1781. 
48“Diary of the Penn. Line”, 681. 
*Desandrouins, “Plan . . . Combat du le 6 juillet .. .” (Map) ; Wayne to Wash- 


ington (letter), July 8, 1781; Galvan to Peters (letter), 4 8g, 1781; Lafayette, 
Memoirs, 265-6, 525-6; ‘Denny, Military Journal of . , 36-8. 
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Saw the British light infantry, distinctly, advancing at arm’s-length 
distance, and their second line in close order, with shouldered musket 
... My Captain, Montgomery, received a shot in his foot and had hopped 
back in the rear; Lieutenant Bluer being absent, the charge of the com- 
pany devolved on me; young and inexperienced, exhausted with hunger | 
and fatigue, and like to have disgraced myself—had eat nothing all day 
but a few blackberries—was faint, and with difficulty kept my place ; once 
or twice was about to throw away my arms (a very heavy espontoon). 
The company were almost all old soldiers. Kept compact close to our 
leading company . . .” 


The British fought well too and the moments were tense as the fire 
from American field pieces and muskets stopped the British advance. 
Cornwallis ordered a charge of his own and moved up through the 76th. 
urging the men forward by a touch with his “cane.” It was at this point 
that Major James Gordon of the 80th. moved out in front of his regiment 
exposing himself to the enemy in an attempt to renew the advance.” 
Tarleton commented on this phase of the action: 


Lieutenant-Colonel Dundas’s brigade, . . . with two six pounders, under 
Captain [Edward] Fage, sustained the weight of the enemy’s attack. 
The artillery and infantry of each army, in the presence of their respective 
generals, were for some minutes warmly engaged not fifty yards asunder.” 


The charge was but a temporary expedient. When it had stopped the 
British and itself given out, Wayne ordered a retreat across the causeway 
where the light infantry, posted by Lafayette, waited to cover the move- 
ment. Wayne had no alternative since he was “enveloped by numbers”, 
had “many brave & worthy Officers & soldiers killed & wounded”, and 
had lost two of his three field pieces when the horses drawing them were 
killed. He did save his wagons and ammunition and Captain Savage 
extricated his single cannon. The wounded for the most part were left on 
the field unless they themselves were able to get away.™ 


The retreat was successful although it was not an orderly one, in fact, 
it turned into a precipitate rush before it was over. Most of the detach- 
ment except the killed and seriously wounded got away safely. Major 
Galvan, who joined the main body of the force after his retreat on the 
left, the day after the affair penned a graphic although perhaps unduly 
pessimistic picture of this, “. . . they began to move rapidly upon us and 
the right of the Pennsylvanians to give way, the left followed, and the 


Denny, Military Journal of . . ., 37. 
51Graham (ed.), Memoir of General Graham, 54. 
*2Tarleton, Campaigns, 364. 
- — to Washington (letter), July 8, 1781; Galvan to Peters (letter), July 
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enemy making a devil of a noise of firing and huzzaing (tho’ by the by 
they did not push on very fast) all on our side became a scene of 
confusion.” 


Order was restored, for the most part, at Green Spring where the 
light infantry stood ready to oppose any British move outward across the 
causeway. Lafayette paused here for several hours to pick up stragglers 
and wounded separated from their units. Later in the night he withdrew 
to Norrell’s Mill and Chickahominy Church where he arrived about 
10:00 p. m. and met the militia moved up by Brigadier-General Robert 
Lawson for the purpose. The troops remained here for a time. The 
“officers’ wounds were dressed and all the privates who were wounded 
...” and the men were refreshed.® 


The British contented themselves with keeping the field of action and 
made no attempt to pursue the Americans that night. The woods, the 
morass, and the “obscurity of the night”’ prevented pursuit even by the 
cavalry. The action had been properly timed on the part of the Americans 
and when the retreat came it was already growing dark. Cornwallis wrote 
that had he had half an hour of daylight he would have taken “the great- 
est part of the Corps.” He was referring to Wayne’s detachment and not 
Lafayette’s full army although he did not know it at the time. He thought 
that he had engaged 2,000, not 800, of the enemy troops—a fact which 
speaks well for the manner in which the Americans fought. 


At day-break on the 7th. Tarleton, with 200 dragoons and 80 mounted 
infantry, was ordered to proceed across the swamp in pursuit of Lafayette 
while three companies of light infantry were posted beyond it, presumably 
in the Green Spring area. As he was crossing the marsh he picked up a 
number of wounded men and “deserters” who had remained near the 
field of action throughout the night. About four miles beyond the cavalry 
encountered a patrol of mounted riflemen which with some loss fell back 
toward the American main army. This was the end of the encounter, 
however, for Tarleton withdrew to the British camp. One American 


‘Galvan to Peters (letter), July 8, 1781. 


One participant described the withdrawal rather picturesquely as a “retreat with 
precipitation.” “Journal of Lieut. Wm. McDowell”, 301. 


‘SLafayette, Memoirs, 525-6; Kite and Lee (eds.), Letters of James McHenry, 
19-20; Tower, Lafayette, II, 359-64; “Journal of Lieut. Wm. McDowell”, 301. 

General Wayne was very solicitious of his wounded even to the point of con- 
tracting to care for their treatment “if the Country will not pay it.” Charles J. 
Stillé, Major-General Anthony Wayne and the Pennsylvania Line in the Conti- 
nental Army (Philadelphia, 1893), 275-6. 


56Stevens (ed.), Clinton-Cornwallis Controversy, II, 58-9; Tarleton, Campaigns, 
364-5: R. Lamb, An Original and Authentic Journal of Occurrences During the 
Pg American War, from Its Commencement to the Year 1783 (Dublin, 1809), 
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soldier commented, “‘The enemy came out about four miles, we lay on our 
arms ready for their approach, but they retired.’*’ Cornwallis made no 
additional offensive move and Lafayette was content to let his troops 


rest. 

When it came time to count the losses, the intensity of the action on 
the “Maine” became apparent to both the British and the. Americans, 
particularly to the Americans. The return as filed by Major William 
Barber, Deputy Adjutant General, listed 28 killed (including 4 ser- 
geants), 99 wounded (with 11 commissioned officers® and 7 sergeants) 
and 12 missing, the number of riflemen wounded was not ascertained.” 
Galvan’s advance guard, the three detachments of Pennsylvanians, 
Wyllys’s light infantry, McPherson’s legion and Savage’s and Duffy’s 
artillery all suffered losses. The loss among the Pennsylvanians was so 
extensive that it necessitated regrouping several days later when two 
regiments were formed from the three that had come to Virginia. In 
addition to the costly casualty list, the Americans lost two field pieces 
and a number of horses both of which they needed badly. The British 
losses apparently numbered about 70 rank and file and 5 officers killed 
and wounded. To this must be added, however, the horses, supplies, and 
wounded left at Jamestown when they hurried across the river twenty- 
four hours later. It is interesting that both sides exaggerated the extent 
of their opponent’s loss. Cornwallis and Tarleton, in their estimates, 


57™Tournal of Lieut. Wm. McDowell”, 301. 

8Tarleton, Campaigns, 366-7. 

On July 7 “an officer, surgeon, and a few men, sent with flags to bury the dead, 
&c. This was done in company with an equal number of the enemy. Our wounded 
who were prisoners, had been properly treated.” Denny, Military Journal of . . ., 38. 

The fighting left marks and reminders in the area of Green Spring and the 
“Maine”, for there is record that in September of 1781 it was considered necessary 
“to collect from the people the arms picked up after the action at James Town.” 
Well into the nineteenth century when Benson J. Lossing visited the scene of the 
action he commented that John Coke’s house, possibly one of the Harris buildings of 
1781, “has many bullet-marks, made there during the battle at Jamestown Ford, on 
6th of July, 1781. . .” The Green Spring estate suffered damage too, particularly 
from the foraging of British troops. This is shown in contemporary letters. Lossing, 
Pictorial Field-Book of the American Revolution (New York, 1860), II, 240-1; 
Calendar of Virginia State Papers edited by William P. Palmer, II, 409 (1881) ; 
“Some Notes on ‘Green Spring’” in Va. Mag. Hist. Biog., XX XVII, 300 (October, 
1929) ; “Letters from Mrs. Ralph Izard to Mrs. William Lee” in Va. Mag. Hist. 
Biog., VIII, 24-5 (July, 1900). 

| ieutenant-Captain Crossley of the Artillery, Captain Finney and Captain Doyle 
of the 6th. Pennsylvania Regiment, Captain Vanlear of the 5th., Captain Stake, 
Lieutenant White, and Lieutenant Feltman of the Ist., Captain McClellan and 
recen Piercy of the 2nd., Captain Montgomery, and Lieutenant Herbert (taken 
prisoner). 

®A number of the riflemen and, perhaps, some of the Virginia light infantry 
wounded in the action were from Augusta County as can be seen from the references 
listed in Dr. Earl G. Swem’s Virginia Historical Index (Roanoke, Virginia, 1934-6) 
under Green Spring, Hot Water Plantation and Jamestown. ' 
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more than doubled the actual American casualties while Wayne even 
exceeded this exaggeration by stating that the British loss in killed and 
wounded amounted to about 300. 


This action was not stressed as a defeat in the American camp even 
though the losses had been heavy and they had lost the field. In his gen- 
eral orders issued on July 8 from Ambler’s plantation, where Cornwallis 
had been encamped two days before, Lafayette acknowledged “the spirit 
of the detachment commanded by General Wayne, in their engagement 
with the total of the British army, of which he happened to be an eye- 
witness.” By specific reference he congratulated the riflemen, Major 
Galvan and his corps, the Pennsylvania officers, Major Wyllys and his 
light infantry, Captain Savage's artillery, and Colonel Mercer’s “little 
corps.” He spoke of their bravery, destructive fire, brilliant conduct, and 
zeal. He was proud of his troops and rightly so. A detachment had, un- 
knowingly, moved into a trap laid by a much superior force and had 
extricated itself by means of quick action and steady fighting. It was 
the demonstrated ability of the men to stand up to a superior force and 
not the rebuff that was stressed. The effect of this was important on 
troops and officers alike.* Robert Morris summarized this feeling in a 
letter written to Wayne some time after the skirmish: 


We have received, a full report of the action at Green Springs. It is very 
flattering to find our troops arrived at that degree of discipline which 
enables them to face with inferior numbers that proud foe who have 
heretofore attempted to treat our army with such contempt. It is still 
more agreeable to find that this handful of troops have been led to the 
conflict by officers revered for their public and esteemed for their private 
conduct through life. 


This feeling perhaps is the principal reason that so many congratulations 
and words of praise followed the action. Even the critics of the American 
and British tactics felt compelled to add a few words about the magnifi- 
cent spirit shown by the troops.™ 


Actual military victory rested with the British. They drove back the 
American detachment inflicting heavy losses as they did so and remained 
in possession of the field where the encounter took place. They fought 


1Johnston, The Yorktown Campaign, 190-1; Tower, Lafayette, II, 366; Denny, 
Military Journal of . . ., 37; “Diary of the Penn. Line”, 681-2; “Return of the 
Pennsylvania Brigade of Foot Commanded by Col® Rich4 Humpton July 12t» 1781” 
in the Washington Papers in the Library of Congress; Tarleton, Campaigns, 365; 
Stevens (ed.), Clinton-Cornwallis Controversy, II, 58-9. 

*2Stillé, Wayne, 274; Johnston Yorktown Campaign, 67-8; “Itinerary of the 
Penn. Line”, 278. 

8Stillé, Wayne, 272. 

John C. Fitzpatrick (ed.), The Writings of George Washington from Original 
Manuscript Sources 1745-1799, XXII (Washington, 1937), 431, 435-6. 
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with courage and skill and in the statements describing the action there 
was much praise for the troops, especially Dundas’s brigade. Cornwallis 
wrote, “I cannot sufficiently commend the spirit & good behavior of the 
Officers & Soldiers of the whole Army; but the 76 & 80 Regiments, 
on whom the brunt of the Action fell ; had an opportunity of distinguish- 
ing themselves particularly, & Lieut Colonel Dundas’s Conduct & Gal- 
lantry deserve the highest praise.”® A British officer pointed out that 
many Americans were “wounded in the lower extremities, a proof that 
the young soldiers had taken good aim.” 

Cornwallis made no attempt to follow up his victory. He chose to let 
the matter rest and to proceed with his operation of crossing the James. 
His crossing was hurried more than he had originally planned. He lost 
no time in moving to Jamestown Island and on the next day, July 7, to 
Cobham south of the James. Lafayette took full advantage of this develop- 
ment and followed the British closely occupying the “Maine” and then 
the Island. General Muhlenberg, supported by a party of the Volunteer 
Horse, moved on to Jamestown. Here he found an American officer and 
22 men who had been wounded in the action. These had fallen into the 
hands of the enemy “but not being able to carry them off, left them on 
parole.” In addition to the wounded the British left “many valuable 
horses” on the north side of the river. These were seized without delay 
for the Americans still stood in need of good horses. With the British 
now south of the James, Lafayette set up hospitals for his sick and 
wounded at Jamestown and at Williamsburg.” 

With the James River now between the two armies one phase of the 
Virginia Campaign was over. Lafayette withdrew some distance up the 
Peninsula to rest and await developments. He dispatched a limited force 
across the river with general orders to watch the British movements, to 
remain on the alert to take advantage of any favorable opportunities, and 
possibly, if later conditions permitted, to move on to the south to join 
General Greene. Cornwallis left Cobham and directed his course toward 
Portsmouth detaching Tarleton for a raiding expedition into Prince 


®5Stevens (ed.), Clinton-Cornwallis Controversy, 1, 58-9. 

The 76th. Regiment was commanded by Major Francis Needham, the 80th. by 
Major James Gordon and the two companies of the 43rd. by Capt. Cameron. These 
units made up Dundas’s brigade. Graham (ed.), Memoir of General Graham, 55. 

Graham (ed.), Memoir of General Graham, 53-5. 

6™Journal of Ebenezer Wild”, 144; Muhlenberg, Life of . . . Peter Muhlenberg, 
262; Kite and Lee (eds.), Letters of James McHenry, 21-2; Lettres Inédites du 
Général de la Fayette au Vicomte de Noailles, Ecrites des Camps de l’Armée 
Ameéricaine durant la Guerre de ’Indépendance des états-unis (1780-1781) (Paris, 
1924) ; Lafayette in Virginia: Unpublished Letters, 31; John Burnham, “Recollec- 
tions of the Revolution” in Magazine of History, No. 54, Part II, p. 127-8 (1917) ; 
Tarleton, Campaigns, 367-8; Galvan to Peters (letter), July 8, 1781. 
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Edward and Bedford counties. These movements, however, as well as 
those leading to the occupation of Yorktown and subsequently to the 
surrender of Cornwallis’s army on October 19 are outside of the scope of 
this narrative. 


Considerable has been written regarding the “Affair near James 
island” including a number of contemporary accounts. Lafayette has been 
accused of ill-advised and hasty action, Wayne of gross recklessness, and 
Cornwallis of timidity.” There are arguments of attack and arguments 
of defense. In all of this, however, there seems to be considerable exag- 
geration. Those most critical appear to have had a motive for their 
point-of-view, or to have been influenced by those having a bias. Despite 
claim and counter claim, it seems difficult to find anyone guilty of too 
great negligence, recklessness, or ill-advised action. 


Lafayette, not adverse to a partial engagement, on reasonably equal 
terms, moved close to the British, as he had done previously on several 
occasions. He was not unmindful of the effect should he suffer a defeat. 
Having conflicting intelligence and needing to learn more before he 
would risk an engagement, he sent out a detachment to reconnoiter while 
he remained ready to move to its support if it became necessary. As 
James McHenry wrote on July 7, “This move toward the enemy became 
essential, to observe their motions, to penetrate their designs and for 
forstalling any favourable movements that might offer in their crossing 
the James river.” This prompted the move to Green Spring where 
Wayne paused while Lafayette weighed available intelligence and dis- 
cussed the situation. It was obvious that he still did not know the truth 
about the British position and the British strength. It was at this point 
that Wayne was permitted to continue to push forward to gain further 
information. Lafayette ordered additional units to move up to be ready 
in case they were needed and then went over to the river bank to make 
personal observations.” 


Credit should be given to the cleverness with which Cornwallis pre- 
pared his “trap” for Lafayette and confused the information leading out 
of his camp. Wayne proceeded across the causeway with his small de- 


J afayette in Virginia: Unpublished Letters, 27; Kite and Lee (eds.), Letters 
of James McHenry, 24-5, _ 

®9See account in Tarleton’s Campaigns and in Lee (ed.), Memoirs of Henry Lee. 

Kite and Lee (eds.), Letters of James McHenry, 20. 

"At the moment Lafayette was not seeking a general action. As one member of 
his corps wrote, “The Marquis certainly had no idea of a general battle, as the 
rest of the army remained quietly in their encampment the whole day.” “A Narra- 
tive of la Fayette’s Movements and Operations in Virginia, in 1781 (extract from 
a pamphlet “A Narrative of My Life, for My Family” by the late Judge Brooke) in 
Virginia Historical Register and Literary Companion, V1, 201-3 (1853). 
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tachment with orders to feel out the British, certainly not with orders to 
attack blindly. Perhaps his action in moving into the open against the 
enemy “decoy” cannon was a little hasty, yet certainly it was logical, for 
Cornwallis had concealed his plan well.”* Wayne characteristically cou- 
rageous and aggressive did not avoid the fight once it had begun. The 
British came out to engage a major portion of the American army, as 
undoubtedly Cornwallis thought it was, not merely a detachment such as 
it actually was. In this Cornwallis himself appears to have been deceived. 


Lafayette returned after his observations had informed him of the 
British objective. He intended to withdraw at once since a favorable 
moment of attack had not developed. He came on the scene too late, 
however, for the action had already begun. He then took steps to meet 
the situation. He stationed a part of the reinforcements, that he had 
ordered up, to cover Wayne’s withdrawal, sent the others to assist Wayne 
in making a retreat at the most favorable moment, and went to the front 
where the action was taking place. He found the fighting being done with 
spirit and skill. Wayne’s orders to charge the enemy proved to be wise 
and timely. It made possible the successful although costly retreat that 
saved the detachment. This ended the action.” 


The British did not pursue the Americans across the causeway follow- 
ing the retreat because it was already growing dark and the terrain did 
not favor night movements. The lateness of the American movement 
toward the British undoubtedly was according to plan, for Lafayette and 
Wayne had ample opportunity to advance much earlier in the afternoon. 
During the night Lafayette withdrew to the same position he had held 
the previous night, joined a part of his militia, which had been advanced, 
and put out his pickets. On the following morning Cornwallis did not 
move out in force preferring to dispatch his cavalry instead. The facts 
gathered by his scouting party evidently convinced him that Lafayette 
was not particularly vulnerable. First of all Cornwallis was intent on 
moving to Portsmouth as he had planned, and secondly he had tried 


At the time Lafayette avoided any criticism of Wayne’s action in precipitating 
the engagement, yet later, in his memoirs, he intimated that Wayne had been, per- 
haps, too aggressive. Even this, however, was not given in a spirit of criticism for 
it was followed by a tribute to his courage. Tower, Lafayette, II, 368. 

8In this connection it is interesting to note the point-of-view of an “officer of 
rank” in the American army, as stated in a letter several days after the action: 

The British officers, we are informed, are much displeased at the issue, and 
acknowledged they were out-generalled; otherwise they must have cut to 
pieces our small detachment, aided as they were by five hundred horse, and a 
considerable body of infantry, mounted. 

Tarleton, Campaigns, 413. 

Wayne was justifiably deserving of the praise given him for the quick thinking, 

bravery, and courage shown when his detachment became engaged. 
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unsuccessfully on other occasions to engage Lafayette on British terms 
when Lafayette was much weaker than at this time. Moreover, a part of 
the British cavalry was across the river and he was not too well informed 
of Lafayette’s position and intentions now that he had broken up one of 
his moves. The Marquis felt, perhaps, that Cornwallis feared an ambus- 
cade such as he had planned for the Americans. 


The action on the “Maine” had effected Lafayette’s striking power, 
it is true, but he was by no means helpless. Not more than half of his 
Continentals had been engaged, and, excepting some riflemen, none of 
his militia. Cornwallis had come to have some respect for these militia 
troops too. On June 30 he had written : 


I will not say much in praise of the Militia of the Southern Colonies, but 
the List of British Officers & Soldiers killed & wounded by them, since 
last June, proves but to fatally that they are not wholly contemptible.® 


On the basis of these facts before him, Cornwallis declined further action 
and broke contact with the American army when he crossed the James. 


It is difficult to fix the significance of the “Affair near James island”. 
Its immediate effect was to hasten the withdrawal of the British army 
toward the coast and to end one phase of the Virginia Campaign. With 
the movement across the James, the British abandoned the Peninsula 
thereby giving additional support to the feeling then growing that Corn- 
wallis had—at least for the time being—been forced to give up his 
projected “Conquest” of the State. Perhaps the most significant result 
growing out of the encounter was the stimulating effect generated by 
the bravery and courage manifested by soldiers and officers alike. A 
detachment of American troops had confronted Cornwallis’s army and 
fought well. This was a superb test of training and discipline. Both 
Wayne and Lafayette emerged with higher regard in the Continental 
army. As one of Lafayette’s biographers has written : 

The behavior of La Fayette upon the occasion of this affair at Green 
Spring greatly enhanced his reputation in the Continental army, where 


his whole conduct of the Virginia campaign had attracted attention and 
won the approval of both American and French officers.” 


4Lafayette, Memoirs, 266 f.n. 
Stevens (ed.), Clinton-Cornwallis Controversy, 11, 34. 
Tower, Lafayette, II, 370. 
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A FRENCHMAN VISITS NORFOLK, FREDERICKSBURG 
AND ORANGE COUNTY, 1816 


By L. G. Morratt and J. M. Carrzere, of the University of Virginia 
Part IT 
A Frenchman visits President Madison, 1816 


(This is the continuation of Montlezun’s diary. For information on the author 
and the background of his trip to America and his visit to President Madison see 
eur article “A Frenchman visits Norfolk, Fredericksburg and Orange County, 
1816,” Virginia Magazine of History and Biography, April, 1945) 


Monday, September 16, 1816, Trip from Fredericksburg to 
Orange County 





At six o’clock in the morning I left Gum Field. Halfway between this 
farm and Orange Court House,? the nature of the country changes; the 
landscape stands out in rounded hillocks and little valleys. A short dis- 
tance away in the west are seen the Blue Mountains,* running from the 
south-west to the north-east. At seven-thirty we arrived at Orange Court 
House, and I stopped off at a tavern kept by a certain Verdier,* the son 
of French parents. The court is in session and large crowds may be seen 


coming in from the surrounding neighborhood. 


1Montlezun must be referring to Gum Springs, situated in Louisa County, on land 
once owned by Hay Taliaferro, who, for years, ran an ordinary at that place. The 
hamlet has to-day a population of fifty inhabitants. For these details we are indebted 
to Miss Josephine Neal, Deputy Clerk of the Circuit Court of Orange County. 


2For a description of Orange some time between 1793 and 1806 see Charles W. 
Janson, The Stranger in America, 1793-1806. Reprinted from the London Edition 
of 1807. With an Introduction and Notes by Dr. Carl S. Driver (New York, 1935), 
399-400. Information on Orange during the first half of the nineteenth century will 
be found in Joseph Martin, A New and Comprehensive Gazeteer of Virginia, and the 
District of Columbia . . . (Charlottesville, 1835) 255. 


8The distance between the town of Orange and the Blue Mountains is approxi- 
mately twenty-five miles as the crow flies. 


4An anonymous article entitled “Soldiers of Berkeley County, W. Va.,” and pub- 
lished in the William and Mary Quarterly Historical Magazine for July, 1904, 
p. 33, contains the following reference to a member of the Verdier family: “At a 
court continued and held for Berkeley County the 27th day of February, 1798... 
Paul Verdier, a captain of Musketry, in the room of Frederick Snyder, removed.” 
The name of Verdierville was given to a locality situated eleven miles from Orange. 
See Martin, op. cit., 255. 
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At ten o’clock, having rented a gig (open cabriolet), I wended my way 
towards Montpelier,’ home of Mr. Madison, President of the United 
States. The rain had just ceased; the Blue Mountains loomed up clear 
of clouds, heralding the return of fine weather. The sun came out and 
the landscape brightened up. I traversed a forest illuminated by its rays, 
which I looked upon again with pleasure, as I had been deprived of them 
for several days. This forest is especially pleasing, in that it is composed 
of thousands of various kinds of trees whose variegated foliage and con- 
trasting shades of color produce a charming effect upon the eye. Among 
them I recognized the oak, the beech, the linden, the weeping willow, the 
pine, the poplar, the birch, the aspen, etc. Some are entwined by a wild 
vine which clings creeper-like to them, overtopping the highest and 
decorating their crests with a rich tapestry, and then falls gracefully 
down in looping tendrils and garlands.® 


About noon I arrived at President Madison’s. His home is not at all 
pretentious, nor in consonance with what the high position of the owner 
would lead one to expect. It can hardly be seen in the midst of the trees 
which surround it, but the interior is agreeably planned and decently 
furnished. The land around it is laid out in an English garden ; the lawns 
stretch up to the house itself.’ 


Shortly after my arrival I had the honor of seeing Mr. Madison, to 
whom I presented some letters of introduction, thanks to which I was 
received with the most polished courtesy and invited to spend several 


5Montpelier is approximately four miles from Orange. The following quotation 
from Gaillard Hunt’s Life of James Madison (New York, 1902), 19-20, contains a 
succinct history of the origins of the estate: “Captain Isaac Maddyson, an artisan, 
one of the colonists of 1623, and mentioned in John Smith’s history as a good Indian 
fighter, was the first Madison to reach the New World. A hundred years later, 
November 15, 1723, his descendant, Ambrose Madison, in conjunction with Thomas 
Chew, patented 4,675 acres of land in that part of Spotsylvania County, which became 
in 1732 the County of Orange. Ambrose Madison, dying in 1732, his eldest son 
James, the father of the subject of this book, inherited the interest in the land, and 
by purchases at different times acquired the whole of it. This was the estate which 
came subsequently to be known as Montpelier .. .” The nucleus of the house was 
built about 1760, and enlarged in 1809, after plans of William Thornton, one of the 
designers of the Capitol in Washington. 


*Montlezun’s narrative, (I, 72-73, 98-100) contains also very romantic descriptions 
of the Virginia countryside, this time in the neighborhood of Gordonsville. For an 
interesting account of the picturesque landscape in the region of Monticello, see 
Francis C. Gray, Thomas Jefferson in 1814. Being an Account of a Visit to Monti- 
cello, Virginia. With Notes and Introduction by Henry S. Rowe and T. Jefferson 
Coolidge (Boston, 1924), 66-67. 


"The gardener was Béazée, a Frenchman, who was paid $400 a year, a sum 
considered enormous at that time. For reasons of economy, he was dismissed a 
few years after Madison’s retirement to Montpelier and replaced by one of his 
Negro assistants. See Hunt, op. cit., 380. 
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days with him.® Since the President does not speak French with ease, I 
had to express myself in his language.® His stepson,” who had just re- 
turned from Europe where he had been travelling, and not without 
profit, was with him; he speaks French very well indeed and seems well 
educated. He is a young man of fine physique, with perfect manners; 
gentility is stamped on his face. Mrs. Madison entered a little later; I 
had the honor of being presented to her. She is a handsome woman, 
although she has passed her prime. Her face possesses a certain air of 
nobleness; her bearing is gracious, and her manner of speech betokens 
gentleness." I had to converse in English with Mrs. Madison also. 


The President, although he is cold and reserved, is most polite and 
affable; he is still hale and vigorous and enjoys perfect health. After a 
short conversation, I was shown to an apartment from which the view 


8At Montpelier as well as at Monticello, hospitality was practiced on a grand scale. 
Numerous details on this point will be found in Maud W. Goodwin, Dolly Madison 


(New York, 1911), 220-236. 


*For anecdote about Madison’s scanty knowledge of spoken French see Henry S. 
Randall, The Life of Thomas Jefferson (New York, 1858), Il, 192, and Paul 
Wilstach, Patriots off Their Pedestals (Indianapolis, 1927), 231-232. Madison had, 
however, a good reading knowledge of French and was very fond of books in that 
language. When Jefferson was American minister to France, he and Madison 
exchanged a voluminous correspondence, which contains numerous reference to 
French books. Madison ordered at that time many books through his friend. Con- 
cerning Madison’s early education see Irving Brant, “Much Greek and More Latin,” 
James Madison, The Virginia Revolutionist (Indianapolis, 1941), 56-71. 


1Fils (English “son”) in the French text is a misprint. A few pages further 
Montlezun uses the word beau-fils or step-son. The author is referring to John 
Payne Todd, (1792-1852), Mrs. Madison’s son by her first marriage. He was a 
handsome and highly talented young man, who had inherited much of the charm 
and social graces of his mother. Unfortunately, in spite of his talents and his un- 
usually fine family background, he soon developed into an irresponsible spendthrift 
and a playboy, and was for his mother a constant source of worry and humiliation. 
Mr. Madison treated with great kindness, and even remembered him in his will 
executed on April 19, 1835, and containing the following codicil: “I bequeath to my 
step son, John Payne Todd, the case of Medals presented to me by my friend 
George W. Irving and the walking staff made from a timber of the frigate Consti- 
tution and presented me by Commodore Eliot, her present Commander.” The 
writings of James Madison . . . Edited by Gaillard Hunt (New York, 1900-1910), 
IX, 551. See also Goodwin, op. cit., 210-213; Hunt, of. cit., 379-380; Allen C. Clark, 
The Life and Letters of Dolly Madison (New York, 1914) 483-485. 


“For a biographical sketch of Mrs. Madison see Dumas Malone, “Madison, 
Dolly Payne,” Dictionary of American Biography (New York, 1928-1937), XII, 
181-182. Contemporary comments of particular interest will be found in The Diary 
of Elbridge Gerry, Jr. With a Preface and Footnotes by Claude G. Bowers. Fore- 
word by Annette Townsend (New York, 1927), 178-179; Margaret B. Smith, The 
First Forty Years of Washington Society (New York, 1906), 62, 81-83, 234-235. 
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looks over a plain bounded by the Blue Mountains.’* These are secondary 
heights, at an elevation of 1500 feet above sea level." 


Continuation of Monday, September 16, 1816, Montpelier (Madison's 
House) Orange County, Virginia 


Seventy miles to the west, beyond these mountains, are the mineral 
springs,’* where people from all parts of the United States come to take 
the baths. These waters have different names, in conformity with their 
different natures. The following distinctions are made : 


White-Sulphur, which are drunk ; 
Red-Sulphur, which are cold ; 

Warm-Water, delightful for bathing ; 
Hot-Waters, hot enough to cook eggs. 
There is also Sweet-Waters (fresh waters). 


12“Montpelier is in the center of a large plantation, containing nearly six thousand 
acres of land. Clumps of trees are left in various parts, and it has a great resem- 
blance to an English nobleman’s mansion. In front of the house is a fine view of 
the Blue Mountains. They are at a distance of twenty miles; but, from the clearness 
of the atmosphere, every inequality of ground can be distinctly seen; and on a bright 
sunny day, the lights and shadows on the mountain side have a very picturesque 
effect.” John Finch, Travels in the United States of America and Canada (London, 
1833), 243-244. 


13Concerning the height of the Blue Mountains see Thomas Jefferson, Notes on 
Virginia, The Writings of Thomas Jefferson, Lipscomb and Bergh edition (Wash- 
ington, 1903), II, 31-32; and also IX, 346-347, XIV, 353-354, 378-379, 477-479. 

14The following late eighteenth and early nineteenth century travel narratives and 
geographical and historical works contain information on the mineral springs of 
Virginia: Thomas Jefferson, Notes on Virginia, The Writings of Thomas Jefferson 
(Lipscomb and Bergh edition, Washington, 1903), 45-48; Johann D. Schoepf, 
Travels in the Confederation (1783-1784). Translated and Edited by Alfred J. Morri- 
son (Philadelphia, 1918), 68; Ferdinand-Marie Bayard, Voyage dans I’ Intérieur des 
Etats-Unis, a Bath, Winchester, dans la Vallée de Shenandoah . . . pendant l’été de 
1791 (Paris, 1797), 76-78; Jedidiah Morse, The American Geography (London, 
1794), 488-490; William Winterbotham, An Historical, Geographical, Commercial 
and Philosophical View of the American United States (London, 1795), III, 90-92; 
La Rochefoucauld-Liancourt, Voyage dans les Etats-Unis d’ Amérique fait en 1795, 
1796, et 1797 (Paris, 1799), V, 49-51; Royall, Sketches of History, 31-32; Henry 
Tudor, Narrative of a Tour in North America in a Series of Letters Written in the 
Years 1831-1832 (London, 1834), II, 10-13; Peregrine Prolix (Pseud. of Philip H. 
Nichlin), Letters descriptive of the Virginia Springs; the Roads leading thereto, 
and the Doings thereat (Philadelphia, 1837); Francesco Arese, A Trip to the 
Prairies and in the Interior of North America (1837-1838). Travel Notes by Count 
Francesco Arese, now first translated from the French Original by Andrew Evans 
(New York, 1934), 24-26, 29-30; Caroline H. Gilman, The Poetry of Travelling in 
the United States (New York, 1838), 348-351; Buckingham, The Slave States of 
America, I1, 306-318, 323-324, 333-348; Alexander Mackay, The Western World; 
or Travels in the United States in 1846-1847 (Philadelphia, 1849), I, 261-262. 
Among more recent books the following will be consulted with profit: Edward A. 
Pollard, The Virginia Tourist. Sketches of the Springs and the Mountains of 
Virginia (Philadelphia, 1870), 70-90, 119-29, 222-259; Oren F. Pollard, Annals of 
Bath County, Virginia (Staunton, 1917), 42-50; Percival Reniers, The Springs of 
Virginia: Life, Love and Death at the Waters, 1775-1900 (Chapel Hill, 1941). 
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The country-side around these springs is wild; the trees are ancient 
and of a rare beauty. In the mountains there are wolves, bear, various 
kinds of deer, panthers,” red and gray fox, etc., etc. 


A hundred and thirty miles beyond the mineral springs is another chain 
of mountains called Allegheny Mountains."® They are higher than the 
Blue Mountains. Buffalo are found in that region.” The pretty country 
begins near Orange Court House, at the place where the land is raised 
in rounded hillocks and little valleys. The layer of earth-mould is thicker 
there and of better quality. The trees are prettier and better nourished ; 
brooks and springs appear. The atmosphere is purer, the air more health- 
ful; it seems that one is at the well defined frontier of the habitable part 
of the continent, the remainder of its extent, as far as the ocean, forming 
only a vast, sandy alluvial plain, half buried under water.* 


The sight of the mountains refreshes the spirit ; they elevate the mind 
and tend to put the imagination into play. The appearance of the Blue 
Mountains was superb today; they corresponded exactly with the name 
they bear; they stood out boldly in a very blue tint, against a pure sky 
which the setting sun embellished with purple and gold." When these 
mountains appear thus free from clouds, it is a sure sign of fine weather. 


15For a description of the panther see James S. Buckingham, The Slave States of 
America (London and Paris, 1842) II, 159. 

16This is a mistake, since the mineral spring region is largely in the Alleghenies. 
The distance indicated here would correspond approximately to that which separates 
Orange from these mountains, when travelling by way of Lexington. Montlezun 
evidently misunderstood information which he must have received by word of 
mouth, 

I7By the end of the eighteenth century buffaloes, at one time numerous in Penn- 
sylvania and West Virginia, had passed over to the vast uninhabited spaces west of 
the Mississippi river. This statement will be confirmed by the testimony of the 
following travelers chosen at random, who wrote between 1787 and 1814: Créve- 
coeur, Voyage dans la Haute Pensylvanie et dans l’Etat de New-York (Paris, 1801), 
II, 376-377; Gilbert Imlay, A Topographical Description of the Western Territory 
of North America (London, 1792), 94; Constantin F. C. de Volney, Tableau du Sol 
et du Climat des Etats-Unis d’Amérique (Paris, 1803), II, 408; André Michaux, 
Voyage a l’Ouest des Monts Alléghanys (Paris, 1804), 187; Thomas Ashe, Travels 
in America performed in the Year 1806 (London, 1809), 205, and Henry M. 
Brackenridge, Views of Lowisiana together with a Journal of a Voyage up the 
Missouri River, in 1811 ( Pittsburgh, 1814), 56-57. 


18Travelers pointed out repeatedly that the country away from the sea and 
farther to the west in Virginia as well as in the neighboring states of Maryland and 
Kentucky was much healthier than the lowlands along the coast. See Francois Jean 
de Chastellux, Voyages de M. le Marquis de Chastellux dans l' Amérique septen- 
trionale dans les Années 1780, 1781, et 1782 (Paris, 1786), II, 67; La Rochefoucauld- 
Liancourt, op. cit., V, 86, 114-115, VI, 200-201; Jean-Baptiste Donatien de Rocham- 
beau, Mémoires militaires, historiques, et politiques, (Paris, 1809) I, 326-327. 


19Of the many admirers of the Blue Mountains, one of the most enthusiastic was 
undoubtedly Jefferson, as is shown by remarks in Notes in Virginia, The Writings 
of Thomas Jefferson, Lipscomb and Bergh edition, II, 24-25, and in a letter written 
to Mrs. Maria Cosway, on October 12, 1786, ibid., V, 436-437. 
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The products of this region are: wheat, corn, tobacco,” wool, cattle and 
hay. One of Mr. Madison’s neighbors has made a hundred and thirty 
thousand dollars of income in a year. 


The President’s estate contains five thousand acres. His house, plain 
in its exterior, has only one floor; it is made of brick, decorated with a 
gallery, and surmounted by a pediment supported by four columns form- 
ing a portico. Its contours are softened by pleasant lawns bordering on 
woods laid out in park-like vistas at unequal distances, which agreeably 
varies the perspective. Mr. Madison is sixty-three years old; years of 
study and toil have imparted an air of severity to his countenance, but 
when he can for a moment free himself from the cares which are attached 
to the painful honor of being the head of a republican government, his 
brow loses its wrinkles, his face brightens. It shines with all the fire of 
intelligence and with a restrained gaiety, and one is surprised to discover 
in the conversation of the great statesman and wise executive as much 
sprightliness as solidity.” 


The drawing room is adorned with a portrait of Washington, and his 
bust in marble, smaller than life. It also contains: 


The portrait of Jefferson; the bust of Paul Jones; various portraits of 
President Madison” and his wife ;** the miniature of Mr. Todd,™ 23 years 
of age, stepson of Mr. Madison; the busts of Homer and Socrates; 
various engravings and drawings of Niagara Falls; a pretty engraving 


Good descriptions of tobacco growing in the last years of the eighteenth century 
and the early decades of the nineteenth will be found in John F. D. Smyth, Tour im 
the United States of America (London, 1784), II, 123-140; Schoepf, op. cit., 73-74; 
Brissot de Warville, Nouveau Voyage dans les Etats-Unis de Amérique ’ septen- 
trionale fait en 1788 (Paris, 1791), II, 280-293; La Rochefoucauld-Liancourt, op. 
cit., V, 41-42; Isaac Weld, Travels through the States of North America and the 
Provinces of Upper and Lower Canada during the Years 1795, 1796, and 1797 
(London, 1799) 86-89; Richard Parkinson, A Tour of North America in 1798, 1799, 
and 1800 (London, 1805), II, 412-424; Charles W. Janson, op. cit., 344-347; Basil 
1293, at i+ North America in the Years 1827 and 1828 (Edinburgh and London 


21A study of comments made about Madison by the following contemporaries who 
visited him will prove not only interesting but will show in him a much warmer 
personality than is generally assumed: Brissot de Warville, op. cit., I, 241-243; 
George Ticknor, Life, Letters and Journals of George Ticknor (Boston and New 
York, 1909), I, 346-347; John Finch, - cit., 243-249; Helen Martineau, Retrospect 
of Western Travel (London, 1838), I 189-198. One should also read in this con- 
nection George T. Curtis’ account of the visit which Daniel Webster paid Madison 
in December 1824. This account will be found in George T. Curtis, Life of Daniel 
Webster (New York, 1870), I, 222-224. 

22Portraits of Madison had already been painted by Gilbert Stuart and Charles 
Willson Peale. 

*8The best portrait of Mrs. Madison is that by Gilbert Stuart. It was done some- 
time in 1803 or 1804 according to William T. Whitley. See his book Gilbert Stuart 
(Cambridge, Mass., 1932), 121-122. 


24At this ~ or of his narrative as well as on p. 102 of his text, Montlezun speaks 
of Mr. F 
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of Raphael’s famous picture, la belle Jardiniére; an engraving by 
Prud’hon, after the antique, picturing Love enchained; the death of 
Montgomery ; the Battle of Bunker Hill, near Boston, in 1775; the bust 
of Barlow,” ambassador to France during the usurpation—it is in marble 
(a little less hard than life); the bust of Mr. Evan,” ambassador to 
Spain; the wax portrait of Mrs. Madison, mére, very true to life ;”” the 
portrait, in ivory, of the first wife of the usurper.* 


Concerning Joel Barlow (1754-1812), poet, statesman, and one of the best- 


known liberal thinkers of his day see Theodore A. Zunder and Stanley T. Williams, 
“Barlow, Joel,” Dictionary of American Biography, (New York, 1928-1937), I, 
609-613; Victor C. Miller, Joel Barlow Revolutionist, London, 1791-1792 (Ham- 
burg, 1932) ; Theodore A. Erskine, The Early Days of Joel Barlow... from 1754 
to 1787 (New Haven, 1934) ; Maria Isola, “Joel Barlow, Précurseur de la Société 
des Nations,” Revue de Littérature comparée, XIV, April-June, 1934, 283-296; M. 
Ray Adams, “Joel Barlow, Political Romanticist,” American Literature, IX, May, 
1937, 113-152; Percy H. Boynton, “Joel Barlow Advises the Privileged Orders,” 
New England Quarterly, XII, September, 1939, 477-499; Leon Howard, “Joel 
Barlow and Napoleon,” Huntington Library Quarterly, 11, October, 1938, 37-51, 
and Connecticut Wits (Chicago, 1943), 133-169, 271-342, 421-424. 

2%Montlezun means George William Erving (1769-1850). Erving was born, in 
Boston, of a family of moderate loyalist sympathies. At the time of the American 
Revolution the family left for Halifax and later for England. At the age of 21, he 
came back to the United States, and was appointed by Jefferson agent in London to 
look after the claims and appeals of American seamen. In 1804 Jefferson transferred 
him to the legation at Madrid. After serving as special minister to Copenhagen, he 
was appointed minister to Spain in 1814. For reasons of health, he came back to the 
United States in 1819. For a biographical sketch see Charles E. Hill, “Erving, 
Song: William,” Dictionary of American Biography (New York, 1928-1937), IV, 

-182. 

27The author must be referring to Giuseppe Valaperta’s wax bust of Mrs. Madison, 
the mother of the President, mentioned when speaking of Jefferson’s bust by the 
same artist. See Voyage, I, 73. In his Life of James Madison, 337, Gaillard Hunt 
mentions “a miniature wax portrait of Madison’s mother by Valaperto” among the 
objects of art to be found in the drawing room at Montpelier around 1820, Valaperta, 
commonly referred to as Valaperti and Valaperto, was an Italian sculptor brought 
over from Europe after the destruction of the Capitol by the British in 1814. He 
desigried the stone eagle in the House of Representatives. His work aroused un- 
favorable comment and the artist, who seems to have suffered from a persecution 
complex, was very distraught over the incident. He mysteriously disappeared in 
March, 1817. He is supposed to have drowned himself in the Potomac. For a bio- 
graphical sketch see Ihna T. Frary, They Built the Capitol (Richmond, Va., 1940), 
125-127. Wax busts of Jefferson, Albert Gallatin, Andrew Jackson, James Monroe, 
and James Madison, all by Valaperta, are to be found to-day in the museum of. the 
New York Historical Society, to which they were presented by the Gallatin family. 
They are about three inches high, and remarkably well executed in red wax. See 
Alexander J. Wall, “Wax Portraiture,” New York Historical Society Quarterly 
eng a April, 1925, 3-26, and “Joseph Valaperta Sculptor,” itid., XI, July, 

The author is referring to Josephine de Beauharnais, whom the Emperor 
divorced in 1809. Supporters of the Bourbon dynasty naturally considered Napoleon 
as a usurper. They spoke of him as Buonaparte, using the Italian form of his name 
as a term of opprobrium, and never failed to refer to his Corsican origin. Corsica, 
originally an Italian island, was bought by the French from the Genoese in 1768, or 
just one year before Napoleon’s birth. The Corsican dialect was his native tongue, 
and to the end of his life he spoke French with a marked Italian accent. Violent 
outbursts against Napoleon and all those ever associated with him are common 
occurrences in Montlezun’s narratives. 
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The hall contains various pictures, such as: a Descent from the Cross; 
Charles II of England; the charming group of Venus and Psyche, after 
the antique, lightly veiled; a picture of shepherds and flocks, after the 
Dutch school; a bas-relief, in marble, depicting Mrs. Madison; a land- 
scape by Teniers, and several others.” 


The President’s house is pleasantly situated on a height, whence the 
view extends, towards the west, over a very fine country bounded by the 
chain of the Blue Mountains. Today’s superb weather permits one to 
enjoy all the richness of a vista, all the freshness and variety of a landscape 
which is quite new to one who has crossed the flat country which stretches 
from the sea-coast of Virginia up to a distance three miles east of this 
residence. From my apartment, and particularly from the terrace which 
is attached to it, I can glimpse over the tops of the forests an immense 
plain whose fertile terrain, strewn here and there with hillocks, gradually 
lifts its successive levels, variously tinted, up to the romantic and misty 
masses which outline their semicircular amphitheatre against the horizon. 
Here one can enjoy simultaneously the view and the mineral springs, 
although one is ordinarily deprived of the one when he enjoys the other. 


Right now, the grazing lands around the house are of small extent, 
but they are going to be considerably enlarged. A part of the forest is to 
be cut down, its border thus pushed back more than a mile. This vast 
space about the house will form then only a single carpet of green. 


At two o'clock, several ladies and gentlemen arrived by carriage and 
on horseback. Mrs. Madison, mother of the President, came down to 
meet them. She is eighty-six years old and enjoys perfect health; her 
memory is good; she is still a very active woman and busies herself with 


2°For a modern description of objects of art at Montpelier about 1820 see Gaillard 
Hunt, Life of James Madison, 277-378. It is highly interesting to compare Montle- 
zun’s and Hunt’s descriptions. It is evident that Hunt was either inspired by the 
Frenchman’s account or had access to the same sources. Strangely enough, Montle- 
zun fails to mention the bust of Madison executed by Giuseppe Ceracchi (1751-1802), 
an Italian sculptor, who was in this country from 1788 to 1792, and also in 1795. 
He did busts of Washington, Jefferson, Madison and Hamilton. Of Madison’s bust 
by this artist, Hunt writes in his description of Montpelier about 1820: “The greatest 
work of art in the house was the life-sized marble medallion bust of Madison which 
hung in the vestibule. It had been made in 1792 by Giuseppe Ceracchi, the ill-starred 
Italian sculptor, who was guillotined in 1801 for complicity in the plot to murder 
Napoleon.” op. cit., 377. In the section devoted to Monticello, Montlezun described 
Ceracchi’s bust of Jefferson, but apparently did not know its author, since he did 
not give his name. See Voyage, I, 82, and J. M. Carriére and L. G. Moffatt, “A 
Frenchman visits Albemarle, 1816,” Papers of the Albemarle County Historical 
Society, IV, 1943-1944, 49-50. 
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the different occupations of her sex, as in the flower of her youth.” Mrs. 
Madison was born in Virginia; she was delicate and a semi-invalid until 
her seventieth year. At that age, ordinarily the term of life, her health 
improved. She has had twelve children, of whom only two are still living. 
I chatted with her about the War of Independence and General 
Cornwallis. He instilled a great deal of terror, she told me.™ 


Examples of longevity are common in this region, which proves the 
healthfulness of the climate.* 


After a good dinner, and when the ladies had retired, I had the oppor- 
tunity of talking a long time with the President, who is highly educated. 
As we came to speak of organized society and savage life, he cited me 
something which is worthy of notice: that every day whites are seen to 
abandon the settlements that they had in the United States and freely 
embrace the life of a savage, without there being a single example of any 
who had done this returning to his previous customs in a civilized coun- 
try ; while on the other hand it is unheard of for a savage to live sometime 
among refined nations and not to return to his own people and resume his 
first manner of life. On this subject, Mr. Madison told me that when he 
was with the Marquis de la Fayette at the meeting which was held for a 
treaty with the Indians,* the Marquis got a savage to entrust him with 
his son to take him to Europe. He did take the young man there, who 
was twelve or thirteen years old. When he arrived at Paris, he had the 


30Mrs. Madison died in 1829 at the age of 99. She lived in a wing of Montpelier, 
where she had separate quarters from her son’s family. Mrs. Samuel Harrison 
Smith, who visited the Madisons in 1828, says Mrs. Madison was still in excellent 
health at that time. For Mrs. Smith’s impressions see her book, The First Forty 
Years of Washington Society, 236-237. 

31For contemporary accounts of destruction done in Virginia by the British troops 
under Tarleton and Cornwallis, see letter of George Mason to George Mason, 
Junr., Esqr., June 3, 1781, Calendar of State Papers (Richmond, 1881), II, 141-142; 
Letter of Thomas Jefferson to Doctor Gordon, July 16, 1788, The Writings of 
Thomas Jefferson, Lipscomb and Bergh, eds., VII, 67-70. Additional material on 
the same subject will be found in Bernard Mayo, Henry Clay, Spokesman of the 
New West (Boston, 1937), 5. 

%2Qn the question of longevity, climate, and health see Lee W. Ryan, French 
Travelers in the Southeastern United States, 1775-1800 (Bloomington, Indiana, 
1939), 10-22. 

%3In October 1784 La Fayette went to Fort Schuyler and, although a French 
citizen, took an active part in the negotiation of a treaty between the United States 
and the Oneidas. With the sanction of the commissioners of Indian affairs, the Mar- 
quis made a speech in which he urged the Oneidas to conclude a treaty with the 
American government. Due to the great prestige which he enjoyed, he was showered 
with so much attention that the commissioners were eclipsed and rather embarrassed. 
For a contemporary account see letters of James Madison to Thomas Jefferson, 
October 11, 1784, and October 17, 1784, in The Writings of James Madison, I1, 80, 
83-85. Modern descriptions of the event will be found in Michael de La Bedoyére, 
Lafayette, A Revolutionary Gentleman (New York, 1934), 90-92; Brand Whitlock, 
LaFayette (New York, 1927), I, 287-288. 
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boy carefully reared. After several years, when he had finished his educa- 
tion, the young Indian returned to America. Mr. Madison saw him; he 
was a regular little dandy, stylishly dressed, graceful in manners, skilled 
in music, singing and dancing wonderfully, in short, an accomplished 
young man. He had hardly been three weeks in this country when he 
returned to his tribal home, where he cast off his European clothing, 
armed himself in the Indian manner and donned the savage costume.™ 
This is not the only example of the kind: I related to the President that 
a child from New Holland, a native of the country, was captured by the 
English and by them taken to London, where he was given a liberal edu- 
cation. When he was brought back to his country, and even before the 
ship anchored, as soon as he saw himself within reach of the coast, he 
stripped himself naked, jumped into the water, swam ashore and fled 
into the depths of the forest.** The President concluded, with some reason, 
from these facts and other similar ones of which there are numerous 
examples, that man has in him some natural inclination for the savage 
state, which is manifested most commonly in the lower classes, among 
individuals who are not bound to organized society by personal ties or 
the ownership of property. It happens every day, he said, that ordinary 
laborers who had come to settle on the inland frontiers leave their new 
homes after a short time, change their manner of life to become shepherds 
taking care of numerous herds scattered over a vast extent of territory. 
After following this new occupation for some months they pass over into 
Indian territory, mingle with the savages, adapt themselves to their 
habits, adopt their customs, dress in their style, follow their hunts and 
completely identify themselves with the tribe to which they have attached 
themselves. Perhaps they gain some advantage by the very fact that they 
are different in race, language and color. There is no doubt that they are 
irresistibly attracted by that complete liberty, that freedom from bonds, 
obligations, duties, that absence of care and anxiety which characterize 
the savage state. 


The young brave brought to France by La Fayette was called Ouekchekaeta. He 
was attached to the Marquis’ household and gave quite an exotic touch to his mas- 
ter’s salon in the rue de Bourbon. He came back to America in July 1788. In his 
Nouveau voyage, I, 107-108, Brissot de Warville says that he came to America on 
the boat which brought Ouekchekaeta back to his native country. 


For a similar instance among the Fuegians see Charles R. Darwin, Journal of 
Researches into the Natural History and Geology of the Countries Visited during 
the Voyage of H.M.S. Beagle round the World, under the command of Captain 
Fitz Roy, R. N. (New York, 1846), 265-268, 294-295. For a parallel case taken 
from North American history, we refer the reader to Smyth, who says that Indians 
educated at William and Mary in colonial days returned to their savage life, as 
som = they went back home. See his Tour in the United States of America, II, 
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Among the Indians land is held in common ; there is no property except 
that of personal things. On this point alone there are differences: an 
Indian owns cattle, jewels, furniture, etc., but what most tickles them 
(if I may use that expression) is to have Negro slaves.* They get them 
in the states adjoining their territory. I asked how they treated them. 
The President replied: “Very capriciously ; they feed them well, but if 
they get the least dissatisfied with them, they give them over unhesitat- 
ingly to whatever punishment is dictated to them by their feeling of 
revenge, which is very strong in them.” 


Some of them speak English or French well. 


The inhabitants of Canada, French in origin, are the ones who pass 
most frequently and easily from organized society to the life of the 
savages.*” 

The savages do not perform any manual labor; their wives are bur- 
dened with that. All and every care is turned over to them. While we 
were at the table, Mr. Madison recounted to me a witticism of the famous 
Erskine.* Dining with one of his friends who had some excellent Cape 
wine which he was very stingy in dispensing, they served a small bottle, 
which was promptly emptied. Mr. Erskine strongly suspected that the 
ration would not be doubled and said jokingly to his host, M **: “Well, 


%The history of Negro-Indian relations in general has been studied by J. H. 
Johnson, “Documentary Evidence of the Relations of Negroes and Indians,” Journal 
of Negro History, XIV, January, 1929, 21-47; Kenneth W. Porter, “Relations be- 
tween Negroes and Indians within the Present Limits of the United States,” 
ibid, XVII, July, 1932, 287-367, and “Notes supplementary to Relations between 
Negroes and Indians,” ibid., XVIII, July, 1933, 282-321. The first of Porter’s 
articles (pp. 282-321) contains an account of Negro slavery among the Creeks, 
Chickasaws, Choctaws, Seminoles, and Cherokees. For contemporary comments on 
this subject see La Rochefoucauld-Liancourt, of. cit., IV, 181, and Thomas Hamil- 
ton, Men and Manners in America (Edinburgh, 1834), II, 132-133. 


87From the very beginning of New France, Canadian youth felt a very strong 
attraction for the free and adventurous life of the woods. As early as 1660, the 
French governor in Quebec had to take strong measures to curb that inclination 
towards the easy and undisciplined life of the coureurs de bois, who, at one time, in 
a colony sorely in need of hands for tilling the soil, constituted approximately ten 
per cent of the population. The problem was all the more serious since this element 
represented the sturdiest part of the male inhabitants. A large proportion of these 
coureurs de bois came back to civilization after a few years, but a not inconsider- 
able number stayed in the wilderness of the Canadian and the American West, and 
married Indian women. In this way was born the métis or half-breed population, 
which predominated in certain sections until the late 1860’s. There were no mar- 
riages between French and Indians in the old settlements along the St. Lawrence. 

%8Montlezun is probably referring to Thomas Erskine (1750-1823), one of the 
greatest barristers which the English bar has ever known. He was especially 
famous for his unrivalled eloquence, his skill and dexterity in sifting complicated 
evidence and in commanding the attention of audience and jury. 
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sir, if we cannot double the cape, we must get into port.” (Note by author: 
Everyone knows that the wine of the Cape (or Constantia)” is one of 
the best wines in the world, and that that of Porto is of very common 
use, especially by the English). 


Wednesday, September 18, 1816. Montpelier (Madison's House), 
Orange County 


Yesterday evening was passed in conversation and music. Mistress 
Dade and her sister Mistress Mason® sang in turn and accompanied each 
other on the piano. We had tea, coffee, etc., and the company retired 
early. This morning, these ladies and gentlemen left us after lunch. 


The weather has set in good again; it is still finer than yesterday and 
I would enjoy it deliciously if different ideas did not trouble my peace 
and if I had not felt myself gravely out of sorts for some days. The separa- 
tion from my true friends adds to this painful condition, and I feel attacks 
of melancholy in seeing myself separated from them both by the ocean and 
by vast solitudes ; alone and lost as it were in the depths of the American 
forests without their knowing if I am living and without my being able 
to foresee if it shall be granted me to see them some day and to console 
myself with them for such a long and grievous absence.” 


I went today to one of the farms of the President to see a wheat thrash- 
ing machine ;* it is composed of two parts, one of which receives the 
sheaves fed into it by Negroes as fast as the stripping process allows, 
while the other, made up of large cog-wheels which turn the wooden 
cylinder which acts on the first machine, is driven by four horses. This 
machine turns out two hundred bushels a day. 


3®Constantia, a town of Cape Colony, Union of South Africa, noted for the 
excellent quality of its wines. The government wine farm, Groot Constantia, is sit- 
uated ten miles south of Cape Town and contains about 200,000 vines. The town 
of Constantia was founded at the end of the seventeenth century by French Protes- 
tants from Saintonge, who introduced wine growing into the region. 

It is naturally impossible to identify the persons to whom Montlezun is refer- 
ring here. 

*1For other fits of melancholy on the part of Montlezun see particularly Voyage, 
I, 129-130, 346-348, II, 292-296. 

42Madison and Jefferson were both interested in the thrashing machine from the 
very beginning of its history in this country. Jefferson seems to have been the first 
in Albemarle County to possess one. As early as May 19, 1793, he wrote Madison 
that he expected to receive from Pinckney, American commercial agent in London, 
the model of the Scotch thrashing machine. “I hope to get it in time, he said, to have 
one erected at Monticello to clean out the present crop.” See Lipscomb and Bergh, 
IX, 98. On September 1, 1793 (ibid., IX, 214-215), he informed Madison that 
the machine had arrived in New York and rejoiced over the fact that the workman 
who had made it had come to settle in America. Jefferson added he hoped he might 
induce him to come and establish himself in Richmond. 
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On the same farm, the merinos,* the large-tailed rams of the Cape of 
Good Hope,“ and their cross-bred offspring with the old stock, make up 
numerous flocks, the wool of which is highly prized and brings a good 
price. 

The whole population of the United States is now nine millions, one 
million two hundred thousand being blacks. Of this population Virginia 
supplies a million inhabitants, twenty thousand of which are blacks, free 
or slave. 

Louisiana counts sixty-four thousand souls, of which fifty thousand 
are blacks. Georgia, a hundred thousand blacks ; the two Carolinas, four 
hundred thousand blacks; Maryland, a hundred thousand blacks ; Penn- 
sylvania, a hundred thousand blacks. The northern provinces have no 
slaves ; they do not contain over two hundred thousand blacks.* 


Every year when Congress meets, one may see the chiefs of the various 
Indian nations arrive at Washington. They come by foot to the frontiers, 
where the government furnishes them with horses and vehicles to go to 
the capital. They receive clothes for their presentation to the President. 


43Madison, like many other farmers and estate owners of the time, probably be- 
came interested in merino sheep through the influence of his friend Jefferson, who 
was a great believer in the merits of that breed. References to merino sheep are 
found repeatedly in their correspondence. See particularly Lipscomb and Bergh edi- 
tion, XII, 389-391, and The Writings of James Madison, VIII, 101-103, 112. Isaac 
Holmes, who visited America about the same time as Montlezun commented that 
the popularity of merino sheep had subsided by then. “Four or five years ago, he 
wrote, the sum of fifteen hundred dollars was paid for a ram of the Merino breed. 
One thousand dollars was a very common price for an animal which would not 
now sell for fifty.’—An Account of the Umted States of America, Derived from 
Actual Observations during a Residence of Four Years (London, 1823), 170. 
Information on the early breeds of sheep in the United States will be found in 
Richard Parkinson, A Tour of America in 1798, 1799, and 1800 (London, 1805), 
II, 293-298, 425-427. 

44In his description of the stock on Jefferson’s farm at Monticello Montlezun 
speaks of big-tailed rams from the Cape (Voyage fait dans les Années 1816 et 1817, 
I, 84). Sheep of the Cape are mentioned in an anonymous article entitled “The Sage 
of Monticello,” which the Niles Weekly Register of January 4, 1817, 318, repro- 
duced from the Cape Fear Recorder of Wilmington, North Carolina. The English 
traveller, Richard Parkinson, in his tour of America during the years 1798-1800, 
saw some fine sheep from the Cape of Good Hope on General Ridgely’s farm, which 
was situated nine miles from Baltimore. See op. cit., I, 75. An unsigned review of 
books on the Cape of Good Hope, published in the Quarterly Review of July, 
1819, 223, contains a reference to “the long-legged, broad-tailed sheep,” of that 
country, which the writer describes, however, as “the least valuable, perhaps, of 
the species.” 

“‘These statistics are partly wrong. In 1810, the year of the last census taken 
before Montlezun’s trip to the United States, Virginia had a population of 974,622 
inhabitants, out of which 392,518 were slaves, and 30,570 free persons, exclusive of 
Indians not taxed..The population of Lower Louisiana was then 41,896 white per- 
sons and 34,660 slaves, that of Upper Louisiana 20,845, out of which 3011 were 
slaves. Moreover, contrary to what the author writes half of the northern states 
still had slaves. In 1810, the figures were as follows: New York, 15,017, Connecti- 
cut, 310, New Jersey, 10,851, Pennsylvania, 795, Delaware, 4177. 
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The women come with them; they love to deck themselves out. They 
paint themselves black and blue and dote on all kinds of dress material, 
jewels, ribbons, etc., with which to embellish themselves. Some of them 
are very pretty indeed. 


Thursday, September 19, 1816. Montpelier (Madison’s House), 
Orange County 


From Mrs. Madison I learned the details about the Indian chiefs who 
went in rather large numbers to Washington City three years ago to 
conclude a treaty. She herself received as a present from them several 
sets of pelts, such as skins of fox, buffalo, etc., and some other objects. 
Their women are highly adorned in dress. These Indians love to dance in 
public and often go to the President’s mansion to indulge in this pleasure. 
They have various very crude instruments on which they play while 
dancing. Several rattle castanets @ Ja castillane. The braves carry toma- 
hawks or war clubs. Their dance has different movements ; sometimes it 
resembles military maneuvers and evolutions, the whole performed with 
songs of accompaniment.* 


They are excessively proud and although while at the President's 
residence they participated in sumptuous repasts they affected to be 
amazed at nothing, but their gluttony is remarkable. They greet one with 
a slight nod of the head and touch of the hand. 


There are orators among them. When they were presented to the 
President, they made long speeches to him which the interpreters trans- 
lated. They bore peculiar names; one of the warriors was called Sans 


A group of Osage Indians came to Washington in the summer of 1812. An ac- 
count of their activities is to be found not only in Montlezun but also in another 
contemporary travel narrative, written by Pavel Svinin, a Russian artist and dip- 
lomatic official. His book was published in St. Petersburg in 1815 under the title 
Opyt shyvopisnavo po Severnoi Amerike. See pages 179-203 for material referred 
to. For a summary of Svinin’s comments on the Osage group consult Avrahm 
Yarmolinsky, Picturesque United States of America 1811, 1812, 1813, Being a 
Memoir on Paul Svinin, Russian Diplomatic Officer, Artist, and Author (New 
York, 1930), 26-30. Another Osage delegation had come to Washington in July 
1804 and most of its members had apparently been kept in the East for over a year, 
more or less as hostages in order to insure the safe return of the Lewis and Clark 
expedition up the Missouri river. The visit of the Indians aroused considerable 
interest in Washington circles. For contemporary comments see Janson, op. cit., 
225-230; Margaret B. Smith, op. cit., 400-404, and A Winter in Washington (New 
York, 1824), I, 23-25. Concerning crayon sketches and water colors of members of 
this delegation consult Luke V. Lockwood, The St. Mémin Indian Portraits, New 
York Historical Society Quarterly Bulletin, XII, April, 1928, 3-26. 

47For an account of a performance of Indian war dances given by members of the 
Osage tribe in Washington on July 13, 1804 see Janson of. cit., 225, and Lockwood, 
op. cit., 22-24. A description of native dances which members of another Osage 
group performed in New York and Philadelphia in August 1812 will be found in 
Svinin, op. cit. 179-203, and Yarmolinsky, op. cit., 26-30. 
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Oreilles, or Earless,* to signify that he was insensitive to prayers, plead- 
ings, etc., and that he followed his determination in spite of everything. 

The wife of the principal chief was small and deeply tanned but ex- 
tremely pretty and courteous, with very vivacious eyes. Among the 
Indians there was observed a widow who was courted by four Indian 
chiefs, but she was not willing to entertain the suit of any of them unless 
she was authorized by her father. By this she meant the President of the 
United States. One day jealousy inflamed a terrible quarrel among these 
chiefs ; it came near being followed by baleful results. 

“Nam fuit ante Helenam C . . . teterrima belli causa!’ They went 
regularly to the plays in Washington and enjoyed them thoroughly. Their 
women were very eager to get everything that concerns personal adorn- 
ment, especially gauzes, tulles, artificial flowers, jewels, etc. They 
appeared in no wise strangers to all the wiles of coquetry.” 


Monday, September 23, 1816. Montpelier, Orange County 


Several ladies and girls of the neighborhood who were visiting at the 
President’s home left us yesterday morning after lunch; shortly after- 
wards it began to rain. Sunday offered its usual dreariness. Since the 
coolness and the humidity were beginning to be felt after some very warm 
days, a small fire lighted in the drawing room made us very comfortable. 
Reading, dining, conversation and even chess (in spite of the sanctity of 
the day and the power of custom) drove away boredom and led us 
agreeably to the hour of retirement and delusive dreams. 


In the private conversations that I have every day with Mr. Madison, 
I have occasion to discover in him new enlightenment and wide knowl- 
edge, along with much modesty. Mr. Madison has a quick and accurate 
mind, profound wisdom and an excellent tone in discussion, never sharp 
(he is not a young man), appearing to impute more ability and education 


48Sans Oreilles was a member of the Little Osage tribe. His name is found in the 
official government reports of the time as a signatory to Indian treaties and also 
recurs frequently in the narratives of travellers who visited the Western country 
at the beginning of the nineteenth century. He returned from Washington to his 
village in Pike’s company in 1806 and joined the explorer’s party in their trip up 
the Missouri and Osage rivers. His name recurs often in Pike’s account of his 
expedition. Henry Breckenridge, in his Views of Louisiana, 217, described him as a 
man of great political sagacity and of great influence and prestige among his people: 
“No demagogue—no Cataline ever used greater art and finesse, or displayed more 
policy than this cunning savage .. . He is a tall, fine looking man, possesses very 
superior abilities, and is esteemed the best warrior of the village.” For another 
reference, see James’s Account of S. H. Long’s Expedition, 1819-1820, Early 
Western Travels. Edited by Reuben G. Thwaites (Cleveland, 1905), XV, 14-15. 


“Horace, Sermonum Liber I, Satira III, lines 107-108. 


_ “Like all European travelers the author was very much interested in the Amer- 
ican Indian. For extensive comments of his on American Indians, see Voyage, I, 


281-293. 
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to the one with whom he is talking than to himself. No one is better in- 
formed about the political policies of the various powers and about the 
least event which takes place in no matter what country, since he has 
intimate contacts with Europeans. Work is easy for him; he reads and 
writes nearly all day and often a part of the night. When he goes among 
company, his brow loses its furrows and his face becomes expansive. He 
enjoys a witticism, he talks brightly—with a simplicity which does him 
honor and which is all the more noticeable on account of the high position 
in which his talents have placed him. No one could be more courteous or 
have more attention and respect than he has for those whom he has 
received beneath his hospitable roof. His wife, of whom I have already 
spoken, is gentility, civility, and goodness incarnate. One could not be 
pleasanter company, show better the art of good living, or have to such 
a degree that precious and rare art of leaving to people who visit us the 
ease and liberty they would enjoy in their own home. 


Mr. Todd, her son, is one of these men who was never young ; already 
ripe at twenty-two or twenty-three, he astonishes one by his knowledge, 
his balance and the solidity of his judgment at an age where men com- 
monly have so little. He has travelled, and with much profit, in France, 
England, and Russia. To these advantages he joins those of a fine 
physique, distinguished manners and urbanity. It is easy to see that he 
has frequented the good society of our European capitals. 

(Here follows a long digression (pp. 103-106) suggested by the fine 


editions of Bernardin de Saint-Pierre, Tasso and Homer which the 
author found in Madison’s library. ) 


Tuesday, September 25, 1816, Montpelier, Orange County 


Sometimes I imagine that I am still in a settlement of one of our col- 
onies. The tilling of the land and domestic service is done here by Negroes 
and people of color as in the Antilles. They are treated with kindness 
in the states of Maryland and Virginia. Lifetime slavery is not practised 
in the north any more. It is not the same in the two Carolinas, in Georgia 


51For biographical sketch of John Payne Todd see note 10 above. 


52In comments on Philadelphia to be found in Souvenirs des Antilles, I, 55-56, 
Montlezun voiced his regret over the fact that white girls in that city had to do 
household work, while Negroes walked around well-dressed and apparently pros- 
perous. Having spent many years in the French West Indies, he considered that to 
do domestic work was humiliating for white women. 


53Concerning the kind treatment accorded slaves, see abbé Robin, Nouveau V oy- 
age dans l’Amérique Septentrionale (Philadelphie, 1782, 111-112; Crévecoeur, 
Lettres d'un Cultivateur américain (Paris, 1787), I, 174-176; La Rochefoucauld- 
Liancourt, op. cit., V, 12-13, 35-36; Mackay, op. cit., I, 282-283. Relevant informa- 
tion on the subject will also be found in Ulrich B. Phillips, Life and Labor in the 
Old South (Boston, 1929) and James C. Ballagh, A History of Slavery in Virginia 
(Baltimore, 1902). 
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and particularly in Louisiana, where the fear of insurrection causes the 
unfortunate blacks to be watched and treated with severity. In Virginia, 
even in Richmond, the Negroes rose up a short while ago; the revolt was 
of no consequence, order was promptly re-established.™ 


In this country there are numerous cases of longevity among this 
class. These last few days I saw a Negro ninety-five years old engaged in 
splitting wood; he belongs to President Madison. They reproduce at a 
high rate. One sees Negresses who have more than twenty children. It is 
here that the planters of the Carolinas and Georgia come to buy their 
slaves.” Slaves today are very dear; the ordinary price of a well trained 
one is from seven to eight hundred dollars. There are more than three 
hundred on Mr. Madison’s estate, and many more than that at Monticello, 
home of Mr. Jefferson.” They are divided among the numerous farms 
which constitute his holdings. Some of these farmhouses are very pretty, 
built of wood, clean and comfortable. 


The high country is so healthful and so superior to the low part of 
Virginia that the latter, at least the intermediate part from the territory 
which borders on the towns and the navigable rivers up to the point where 
the plain ends, is almost completely uninhabited and all in forests. By 
contrast, the population surges into the upper part, and accumulates 
there, where one can enjoy at the same time a pure air, a more fertile soil, 


54The author is referring to an abortive insurrection which took place in 1800. 
For additional information see William A. Christian, Richmond, Her Past 
Present (Richmond, 1912) 52-43; John P. Little History of Richmond first pub- 
lished in 1851 under the title “Richmond the Capital of Virginia” (Richmond, 1933), 
101-102, and Booker T. Washington, The Story of the Negro. The Rise of the 
Race from Slavery (Washington, 1909, I, 172-173, and Herbert Aptheker, American 
Negro Slave Revolts (New York, 1943), 219-225. 

55An account of slave-trading in Virginia before the nineteenth century is given 
in Frederick Bancroft’s Slave-Trading in the Old South (Baltimore, 1931), 19-44. 
Hag later period see the chapter “Virginia and the Richmond Market,” sbid., 

-1 

Prices paid for slaves varied greatly according to the period and the locality. 
They were determined in large measure by the price of cotton and other staple 
crops. At the beginning of 1837, when cotton was selling at thirteen cents a pound 
on the New York market, an able-bodied Virginia field hand was worth as much 
as $1100, but, when in 1845, cotton dropped to five cents a pound, a slave of the 
same description could be had for $500. The chart “Prices of Slaves at Four Markets 
and of Cotton at New York, 1795-1860,” in Ulrich B. Phillips, American Negro 
Slavery (New York and London, 1918), 370, shows that the figure given by Montle- 
zun is approximately correct for the years 1816-1817. For additional information 
on the same subject, see chapter “Business Aspects of Slavery,” pp. 359-401 of the 
book just mentioned. 

5'These figures are highly exaggerated. In a declaration prepared for tax purposes 
on May 14, 1815, and bearing his signature, Jefferson stated that he then had on his 
Monticello estate 132 slaves, of whom 43 were under the age of ten. Cf. “A list of 
the property of the subscriber in the county of Albemarle liable to the taxes imposed 
by Congress at their session of 1814-15.” Coolidge Collection, Massachusetts His- 
torical Society. Since Madison had less land under cultivation than Jefferson, he 
must have had fewer slaves. 
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a better and more varied life, pleasures, the salubrity and utility of the 
mineral springs, and all the advantages which arise from a denser 
population. 

(Here was deleted another digression (pp. 108-109) on Bernardin de 
Saint-Pierre) 
After dinner I took leave of President Madison, his wife and Mr. Todd, 
her son, and went in their four horse carriage to Orange Court House, 
to get the stage tomorrow to go to Fredericksburg. 
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A SURVEY OF STAFFORD COUNTY RECORDS? 


Contributed by GrorcE H. S. Kine. 





A Report of the State of the Records in the Clerks Office was re- 
turned in the words following to wit: 

Persuant to an Order of the worshipful Court of Stafford to us di- 
rected, We the subscribers have this day met at the Clerks office of this 
county and examined the Records thereof which we find in the following 


State, viz* 


Liber A 


B 


¢ 


G 


H 


Containing Deeds, Depositions &c. for the year 1664 to 1671, 
the cover a good deal worn. 

Containing Deeds, Wills &c from 1671 to 1679 also Indexes 
for Liber ABC DEFGH &I, well bound. 

Containing Deeds, Wills, Inventorys &c from 1680 to 1686, 
one leaf loose and the binding a good deal injured. 

Containing Deeds, Wills, Inventorys &c from 1686 to 1692, 
eight or ten leaves loose in the beginning of the Book and the 
binding a little injured. 


© Containing Deeds, Wills &c from 1692 to 1699 wanting twenty- 


one leaves at the end of the Book and the binding a good deal 
injured. 

Containing Deeds, Wills &c from 1699 to 1709, the binding a 
little injured 

Containing Deeds, Wills &c from 1705 to 1711 the cover a 
little injured, and the proceedings of the Record from March 
1705 to April 1706 wanting which are included in Liber F. 
Containing Deeds, Wills, Inventorys &c from 1711 to 1722. 
Several leaves loose and the binding a good deal injured. 
Containing Deeds, Wills, Inventorys &c from 1722 to 1728. 
Several leaves loose. 

Containing Wills, Inventorys &c from 1721 to 1730, a good 
many leaves loose and the cover injured by water and a good 
deal worn. 

Containing Deeds from 1728 to 1731, the binding a little 
injured. 


1As recorded in Stafford County “Scheme Book L&D”, page 261 et seq. 
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M Containing Wills, Inventorys, Bonds and Estates Accounts 
from 1730 to 1748. Several leaves loose and the cover very 
much injured, the half of which is almost off. 


M 2% Containing Deeds from 1731 to 1739, several leaves loose 
and the binding a little injured. 

N Containing Deeds from 1739 to 1747. Several leaves in the 
Index loose and the binding a little injured. 

O Containing Deeds &c from 1747 to 1754, the binding a little 
injured. 

P Containing Deeds &c from 1754 to 1764 in tolerable good order. 

Q Containing Wills, Inventorys, Estates Accounts &c from 1748 
to 1763, several leaves in the beginning of the books loose and 
the cover a little injured. 

Q 2* Book containing Deeds &c from 1764 to 1773, the cover a 
good deal injured. 

R Containing Deeds &c from 1773 to 1779 in good order. 


S (once W) Containing Deeds &c from 1780 to 1789. Several 
leaves loose in the beginning of the Book and the cover a good 
deal worn, say injured. 

S (24 Book) Containing Wills, Inventorys &c from 1767 to 1783, 
the leaves loose in the index. 


T Containing Deeds, Wills &c from 1789 to the present date, the 
cover tolerable good, but two leaves loose. 


Order Book from 1689 to 1693 the cover a little injured. 

Order Book from 1711 to 1726 several leaves loose, the cover injured 
by water and very much worn. 

Order Book from 1726 to 1730 wanting an Index and the cover a 
little injured. 

Order Book from 1730 to 1739 the cover and index injured by water. 

Order Book from 1739 to 1749 in tolerable good order. 

Order Book from 1749 to 1755 in good order 

Order Book from 1755 to 1765 the cover a little worn and want- 
ing an index. 

Order Book from 1765 to 1780, the cover a little worn. 

Three Minute Books from 1780 to 1790 which have not been recorded. 


A Book Containing Estates Accounts from 1752 to 1764, the cover a 
little injured. 
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Another Book Containing Estates Accounts from 1785 to the present 
date, in good order. 

A Book containing Land Causes from 1728 to 1779, the binding a 
good deal injured. 

Another Book containing Land Causes from 1780 to the present date 
in good order. 

Order Book from January, 1790 to the present date in good order. 

We find that the Rule Books from the Commencement of the Law for 
reforming County Courts to November Term 1790 have 
not been recorded, and are in bad order. We find from 
that date to November 1791 they have been duly Recorded. 

A Book containing Strays posted and Polls for the Election of Bur- 
gesses in good order. 

Execution Book for 1769 to 1788, the cover a little worn. 

Execution Book from 1788 to 1791, in good order. 

Execution Book from January 1792 to the present in good order. 

We find that from the thirteenth day of December 1790 to the thirteen 
day of December 1791 the Orders and Judgments of 
Court, the Rule Books, Office Judgments, Deeds, Wills, 
Inventorys &c have been regularly recorded by John Fox 
the present acting deputy clerk in a fair legible hand writ- 
ing and in a correct methodical manner. 
Given under our hands this seventh day of April 1792: 

Tho* Mountjoy 


Travers Daniel J* 
* * * * * 


NOTES 


Of the above forty two volumes the following are now to be seen at 
the Court House of Stafford County, being now marked: 

Court Order Book covering the years 1664-1668; and 1689-1693. 

Will Book Z, covering the period 1699-1709. 

Deed Book I, covering the period 1722-1728. (This is a photostat copy 

__ the original being in The a Library). 

Will Book M, covering the period 1729/30-1748. 

Will Book O, covering the period 1748-1763. 

Liber P, covering the period 1754-1761. (A considerable number of 
pages have been destroyed from the back of this book which orig- 
inally covered thru the year 1764). 

Deed Book S, covering the period 1780-1789. 

Scheme Book L&D covering the period 1790-1793. 
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The following nineteenth century records (prior to 1850) remain in 
the Clerks Office: 
Court Order Book covering the period 1806-1809. 
Deed Book AA covering the period 1809-1813. 
Court Order Book covering the period 1825-1827. 
Deed Book GG covering the period 1825-1827. 
Book containing Estates Accounts during 1827-1834. 
Minute Book covering the period 1830-1835. 
Deed Book LL covering the period 1837-1839. 
Deed Book MM covering the period 1840-1842. 


A careful examination discloses that the two gentlemen who made 
the above survey of the records in 1792 apparently overlooked the fact 
that the Order Book covering the years 1689-1693 also contained the 
court orders for the years 1664-1668. We are fortunate that this early 
volume remains in the Clerks Office. 

The record book which is now marked “Z’’, is Liber F in the 1792 
survey. 

Liber I contains only deed (1722-1728), and does not include wills, 
inventorys &c as the 1792 report indicates. At this time Liber K was 
serving to record wills, inventories, and estates accounts. 

The book marked Liber M is yet at the Court House, and has its 
original marking. 

The book now marked Will Book O, is listed in the 1792 report as 
Liber Q. 

The major portion of Liber P is yet at the court house but some van- 
dal has destroyed the leaves covering the years 1762-1764. 

Deed Book S has survived, two copies being in the Clerks Office. 

Also in the Clerks Office is the OLD GENERAL INDEX, which 
completely indexes all libers beginning with Liber K and extending to 
those books covering the early part of the nineteenth century. From 
this we learn the wills and deeds &c records which were recorded in 
many of the books now missing from the court house, As the period 
each book covers is known and the index indicates the page on which, 
for instance, the will was recorded one is able to quite accurately ap- 
proximate when a will was recorded or an inventory filed although the 
document itself is in a missing volume. The contributor has found the 
Old General Index helpful. 
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Jn Memoriam 


J. JoRDAN LEAKE 
1870 - 1945 


The members of the Executive Committee of the Vir- 
ginia Historical Society desire to express their sense 
of great loss in the death of our fellow member, J. Jor- 
dan Leake, Esquire, who died on February 23, 1945. 


The son of a Confederate soldier, a graduate of Ran- 
dolph-Macon College and the University of Virginia, 
Mr. Leake spent the whole of his adult life in the city 
of Richmond, growing into a position of prominence 
and influence in his chosen profession, and being elected 
in 1915 the president of the Richmond Bar Association. 
With wide and varied interests in financial, philanthropic 
and patriotic organizations he entered into many phases 
of the life of his city and state and of his Church, and 
made for himself his own place of leadership therein. 


Mr. Leake was long a member of the Virginia His- 
torical Society, serving for many years as a member of 
its Executive Committee, and was at the time of his 
death one of the Vice-Presidents of the Society. His 
deep and abiding interest in the history of Virginia and 
in all that pertains to the preservation and care of its 
records, made him an able adviser and fellow-worker 
in the development of plans and the carrying on of the 
work of the Society. We mourn in his passihg the loss 
of a wise leader and a deeply appreciated companion 
and friend. 
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GENEALOGY. 
THE Muse (MeEwEsS) FAMILY OF THE NORTHERN NECK OF VIRGINIA 
By Mary Hore WEst AND JULIET FAUNTLEROY 


(continued ) 





(5) Edward Muse (John, Jr., John, Sr.) b. ........ ; d. 1782; of Westmoreland 
County, May 31, 1732, Henry Fitzhugh, of Stafford County, leased to Edward 
Muse, of Westmoreland, the plantation where said Muse then lived, containing 100 
acres, for the natural lives of the the said Muse and Ann, his wife, (Westmoreland 
Co., Vol. 8, p. 525) May 30, 1749, Edward Muse, of Washington Parish, West- 
moreland County, and Ann, his wife, conveyed to John Muse, of same, 200 acres in 
parish and county aforesaid (Ibid, Vol. 11, p. 118). This land had been leased, July 
29, 1734, from Robert Sanford, Jr. and Mary, his wife, who was a sister of Edward 
Muse. 

Edward Muse married Ann, daughter of Richard Sanford, Sr. and Susannah 
(surname unknown), his wife. They appear to have been married before his mother, 
Ann Muse, made her will, Jan. 14, 1725. 

The will of Edward Muse, Sr., of Westmoreland County, dated Nov. 14, 1781; 
probated Apr. 30, 1782, devised to wife, Ann, whole estate during her life, with 
direction that son, Edward, and grandson, Sanford Muse (son of testator’s son, 
William) should be paid £5 specie; and that Edward Muse (son of testator’s son, 
Edward) should receive one year’s schooling from estate. Testator’s lease of land 
to son, George Muse. After her death, whole of estate lent to wife (except legacies 
above mentioned) to be equally divided between sons, William, Edward and George 
Muse, who are named executors of the will, Witness: Thomas Yeatman, John 
Tears, Richard Neale (/bid, Vol. 18, p. 189). 

Edward and Ann (Sanford) Muse, had issue: 

i. Edward, Jr., m. after 1763, Elizabeth, daughter of John and Margaret Muse, 
John Muse d. 1750 and his widow, Margaret m. Richard Muse, and Elizabeth was 
probably in her mother’s care, being very young. In 1763 Elizabeth chose as her 
guardian, Edward Muse, Jr. Edward Muse, Jr. and Elizabeth, his wife, had a son, 
Edward Muse, who was named in the will of his grandfather (see above), but 
who is untraced. ii. William, untraced. iii. George, m. ............ .......---- and had issue 
(as named in their father’s will) viz: (a) Ann Sanford Muse, m. first, Newman 
Hall; second, May 19, 1825, George Sparks—(b) Peggy—(c) Elizabeth—(d) 
George—(e) Burkett—(f) Franky—(g) Rebecca Muse, m. June 11, 1804, Wm. 
Oliff—(h) Elinor Muse, m. Feb. 10, 1807, Charles Fones. 

(6) William Muse (John, Jr., John, Sr.) b. ........ ¥ pat He was of age when 
his mother, Ann Muse, made her will Jan. 14, 1725. Before 1731 he m. Mary, daugh- 
ter of Humphrey Pope, Jr. and his second wife, Mary (surname unknown). In 1731 
Daniel McCarty leased to Wm. Pope, of Cople Parish, Westmoreland Co., land 
for the lives of Wm. Muse and Mary, his wife, and in 1737 Pope gave deed to Wm. 
Muse, of Cople Parish, for 100 acres. In 1740 Wm. Muse and Mary, his wife, 
conveyed 100 acres to Patrick Spence; and in 1748 he assigned the lease from 
McCarty (as above). In 1738 Wm. Muse, of Westmoreland Co., Merchant, had 
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power of attorney from Danl. McCarty for whom during the past two years he 
was factor in business. In 1749 Wm. Muse, of Prince William Co. gave a mortgage 
to Humphrey Pope, Sr., of Westmoreland. On Mar. 15, 1749 Thos. Arrington, of 
Prince William Co., Merchant, leased to Wm. Muse part of a tract of 660 acres 
(460 acres thereof having been leased to James Muse, son of Thomas Muse, Sr.) 
“during the natural lives of William Muse, Mary, his wife, Wm. Pope Muse and 
Hopkins Muse, his sons.”” On Aug. 28, 1749, Wm. Muse deeded 286 acres in Prince 
William Co. to Joseph Sanford, who married his daughter, Barbara Muse? On 
Nov. 27, 1749 Wm. Muse deeded land to Nicholas Minor, of Prince William Co,, 
witnesses to the deed being James Mus [sic. Muse], Wharton Ransdell and 
Penelope Muse. 


By record of Dec. 3, 1763 (see Journals of the House of Burgesses, 1761-1765, 
page 127) it appears that one John Simons had voted in an election for burgesses 
in Westmoreland County in right of 100 acres of land which had beep leased May 
27, 1754 by one Thomas Arrington to one William Muse “for three lives.” The 
lease had passed by divers meeneassignments to one Robt. Haysted with whose 
widow the said Simons intermarried Oct. 26, 1760. 


William and Mary (Pope) Muse had issue :? 

i. Wm. Pope, m. Mary ............. ii. Hopkins, m. Oct. 21, 1767, Molly Wood, of 
Amelia Co. iii Ann Barbara, b circa 1726; will probated (Westmoreland Co.) 
Mar. 29, 1786; m. first, Joseph Sanford ; second John Tidwell. 

(7) John Muse (Thomas, Sr., John, Sr.) May 31, 1732, Henry Fitzhugh, of 
Stafford Co., leased land to John Muse, planter, and his son, Richard Muse, for 
term of their natural lives. On Mar. 27, 1733, Richd. Sanford, of Cople Parish, 
Westmoreland Co., deeded a negro girl to his daughter, Mary Muse, and after her 
death to her two sons, Richard and John Muse, and should they die without issue 
“then to the rest of the said Mary’s children” (Westmoreland Co. W & D, Bk, 8, 
Pt. 2, p. 56) 


The will of John Muse, of Westmoreland Co., dated Oct. 11, 1770, probated 
Nov. 27, 1770, directed whole estate sold, debts discharged thereby and- any “over- 
plush” equally divided between sons, Daniel and James Muse; riding mare, side 
saddle and a feather bed (should other effects sold be sufficient to discharge debts) 
to wife, Eleanor, for life, and afterwards to sons, Daniel and James. Signed “John 
X (his mark) Muse.” Witnesses: Edward Muse, Elizabeth X (her mark) Muse. 
Richard Muse (with William Smith, his surety) qualified as executor (West- 
moreland Co. records) 


John Muse m. first, Mary, daughter of Richard and Susannah Sanford; second, 
Elinor (surname unknown). 


John Muse had issue by Mary Sanford, his first wife: 
(13) i. Richard; of whom hereafter. (14) ii. John; of whom hereafter. (15) iii. 
Thomas ; of whom hereafter. iv. (probably) Ann. 


1This deed was witnessed by James Muse and his wife Sophia. James Muse was 
a cousin of Wm. Muse and also his brother-in-law. Sophia Muse (wife of James) 
was half sister to Mary (wife of Wm. Muse), both being daughters of Humphrey 
Pope; Sophia being a child by Pope’s first Wife, Amey Veale; Mary being a child 
by his second wife, Mary (surname unknown). 
4 2See Hopkins, Hopkins of Virginia and Related Families, pages 158-9, for this 
escent. 
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John Muse had issue by Elinor, his second wife: 
(16) v. Daniel; of whom hereafter. (17) vi. James; of whom hereafter. 


(8) Thomas Muse (Thomas; John, Sr.) b. ........ : d. between Oct. 29th and Nov. 
26th. 1734. He m. Sarah, daughter of Richard and Susannah Sanford, and sister of 
Mary Sanford, wife of his brother, John Muse. Mrs. Sarah (Sanford) Muse 
pre-deceased her husband. 


The will of Thomas Muse, of Washington Parish, Westmoreland Co., dated Oct. 
29th, 1734, probated Nov. 26th, 1734, devised to brother, Christopher Muse, negro 
Harry which testator bought with said Christopher’s money and residue of his estate 
in testator’s possession when he demands it; meale and corn sufficient for two years 
and a milk cow and milk for two years. To brother, Daniel Muse, his choice of one 
fine and one coarse shirt and two pair of shoes and stockings. To friend Benjamin 
Waddy 15 shillings. To son, Thomas Muse, residue of estate. Testator’s father in 
law, Richard Sanford, to have care of son Thomas Muse until 18 years old and 
should said Sanford die care of said Thomas to brother in law, Richard Sanford, Jr. ; 
said son Thomas “to his own liberty to cut for himself” at age 18, but not to 
receive his property until 21 years old. Executors, Mr. Richard Sanford and brother, 
John Muse. Witnesses: John Peery [sic Perry]® Martha X (her mark) Moore. 


Thomas and Sarah (Sanford) Muse had issue: (18 i. Thomas; of whom 
hereafter. 


(9) James Muse (Thomas; John, Sr.). On Feb. 7, 1729 he received by deed a 
negro woman, Hannah, with her future increase. This was the negro girl, Hannah, 
who on Jan. 27, 1696, was conveyed by deed of gift to Elizabeth Sturman (last wife 
of Thomas Muse, and step-mother of said James Muse) by her grandmother, 
Mrs. Dorcas (Spence) Jordan. On July 10, 1749 James Muse leased (from Thomas 
Arrington) land adjoining his cousin, William Muse, who married Mary Pope, half 
sister of Sophia Pope, wife of said James Muse. This lease was witnessed by William 
Conditt, husband of Ann Pope, full sister of Mrs. Sophia (Pope) Muse, wife of 
James Muse. An indenture, Aug. 28, 1749, between William Muse and his brother 
in law, Joseph Sanford, was witnessed by James Muse and Sophia, his wife, and 
another by James Muse and Penelope Muse, who was probably his daughter. 


James Muse, m. prior to 1732, Sophia Pope, daughter of Humphrey Pope, S>-. 
and his last wife, Amey, daughter of Maurice Veale. James and Sophia (Pope) 
Muse went to Prince William County to live where Sophia had been given land 
by the will of her father, Humphrey Pope, dated Jan. 10, 1732, probated Oct. 29, 
1734. No further record of James and Sophia Muse has been found. 


(10) Nicholas Muse (Thomas; John, Sr.) b. circa 1712-13; d. 1779; of West- 
moreland Co.; m., first, prior to Nov. 1732, Mrs. Ann (............ ) Cullum-Finch* ; 
second, Nov. 27, 1749, Elizabeth Asbury. In 1742 Ann sued Nicholas Muse for 
separate maintenance, but when the case was called no one appeared and it was 
dismissed. That Ann Muse was living as the wife of Nicholas Muse as late as 1745 


3John Perry married Susannah Sanford, sister of Sarah Sanford, wife of 
Thomas Muse. 

*Ann (surname unknown) m., first, Mark Cullum, Jr., son of Mark Cullum, Sr. 
and his wife, Elizabeth, daughter of Lawrence Abington and his wife, Lydia, daugh- 
ter of Henry Brookes and Joan, his wife. Mrs. Ann Cullum, m. second, John Finch, 
Jr., son of John Finch, Sr. and Mary, his wife. Ann and her husband, John Finch, 
Jr., had a son, John Finch, 3rd who d. in 1765. 
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is proved by a suit Aug. 28, 1745 by William Butler and Mary, his wife (who was 
sister of Mark Cullum, Jr.) against Nicholas Muse and Ann, his wife, admx. 
of Mark Cullum, decd (Westmoreland Co. records, Orders 1746, p. 94). Sometime 
between this date and Nov. 1749, Mrs. Ann Muse had died, as Nicholas Muse m. 
Elizabeth Asbury, Nov. 27, 1749.5 

May 5, 1736 Henry Fitzhugh, of Stafford Co., leased to Nicholas Muse and Ann, 
his wife, and Nicholas Muse, his son, 179 acres adjoining land of John Muse, in 
Westmoreland Co. (Westmoreland records, Deeds, Vol. 8, p. 534). 


The will of Nicholas Muse, of Washington Parish, Westmoreland Co., dated 
May 4, 1778, probated March 30, 1779, devised to wife, Elizabeth, 100 acres in 
Loudoun County, four ewes, four cows, young bay horse, two beds and furniture, 
£40 cash, one oval table, one chest, half-dozen pewter plates, four dishes and three 
basons, and use and benefit for life (unless son, Jeremiah Muse, marry, in which 
event they shall enjoy same together) my leased plantation; to son, Jeremiah 
Muse, one bed and furniture, cow and calf, four head sheep; to son, Walker Muse, 
one bed and furniture; to son, Jesse Muse, one bed and furniture and a gray mare; 
to daughter, Penelope Muse, one bed and furniture, half-dozen new pewter plates, 
one cow and calf; to daughters, Elizabeth Washington, Mary Randell and Ann 
Washington, 15 shillings sterling each; residue of property (after debts paid) to be 
equally divided between children, Jeremiah, Walker, Jesse and Penelope Muse. 
Executors: brother, Daniel Muse, and my son, Jeremiah Muse. Signed “Nicholas 
X (his mark) Muse.” Witnesses: Augustine Sanford, Richard Moxley, Mary Muse. 
(Westmoreland Co. records). 

The will of Elizabeth Muse, of Washington Parish, Westmoreland Co., dated 
May 23, 1791; probated Nov. 29, 1791, devised to son, Jeremiah Muse, a negro, 
Mary, and “a Counterpain now at the weavers;” to daughter, Penelope Muse, a 
negro, Nanny, and all my wearing apparel ; to granddaughter, Betsy Muse, riding- 
horse and saddle; to son, Walker Muse, a feather bed; residue of estate to be 
equally divided between my three children, Jeremiah, Penelope and Walker Muse. 
Executor, sons, Jeremiah and Walker Muse. Signed “Elizabeth X (her mark) 
Muse.” Witnesses: W. Sisson, Peggy Muse, Nanny X (her mark) Tarry. 


Nicholas Muse (c. 1712/13-1779) had issue by Ann, his first wife : 


i. Nicholas, b. 1733; d. 1768 intestate and unmarried. He was named in the will 
of his uncle, Christopher Muse, dated Jan. 10, 1735 (see 53 Va. Mag., p. 137, foot- 
note) and in the will of his half brother, John Finch, 3rd., Jan. 2, 1765. ii. Mary, 
b. circa 1738; m. circa 1760, Thomas Randall, Jr. (b. circa 1725-7). iii. Elizabeth 
(called Betsy; twin sister of Mary) ; m. John Washington (son of Lawrence and 
Elizabeth Washington; grandson of Edward and Mary [Lansdown] Washington) ; 
no issue. (19) iv. Ann. b. prior to 1749; d. May 16, 1817; m. April 3, 1766, Thomas 
Washington (b. 1731; brother of John Washington, above) of whom hereafter. 


Nicholas Muse (c. 1712/13-1779) had issue by Elizabeth Asbury, his second wife. 


v. Jeremiah, b. circa 1750; d. 1810, unm. He was heir of his brother, Jesse Muse’s 
estate in 1784. vi. Penelope, b. circa 1752, was living as late as 1791.8 (20) vii. 


5Order Book 1721-31, pp. 270, 309, 355; Order Book 1753-59, pp. 119, 127; 
Westmoreland Co. records carry items proving the marriages of Ann (surname 
unknown) to Cullum, Finch and Muse. . 

®This lady is named as wy Penelope Muse” in the will of her father, 
Nicholas Muse (dated May 4, 1778; probated March 30, 1779) and in the will of 
her mother, Mrs. Elizabeth Muse (dated May 23, 1791; probated Nov. 29, 1791). 
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Walker, of whom hereafter. viii. Jesse, d. 1783, unm. Jesse Muse was midshipman, 
Page Galley Tempest, June 1778; commander, Manly, Sep. 11, 1779. MC-II, 243. 
In 1786, Jeremiah Muse was heir at law of Jesse Muse, decd. The Land Bounty 
due Jesse Muse was granted Nov. 6, 1786, three years after his death. (Stewart, 
History of Virginia’s Navy of the Revolution, p. 229) 

(11) Daniel Muse (Thomas; John, Sr.) b. circa 1715; died 1784; of West- 
moreland and Richmond Counties. By direction of the will of his father, Thomas 
Muse (dated 1729) Daniel was placed in “care and tuition” of his elder half-brother, 
Thomas Muse, Jr., until he should be 16 years old. This same elder half-brother, 
Thomas Muse, in his will (dated Oct. 29, 1734) testified to his affectionate regard 
for his young ward by devising to Daniel “one of my fine shurts and one of my 
coarse ones his choice of all I have and two pare of shoes and two pare of 
stockins.” In 1737, Daniel Muse having come of age, petitioned in his own right 
that John Muse (his eldest half-brother) should deliver to him his share of their 
father, Thomas Muse’s estate. 

In Aug. 1734, Daniel Muse and Sir Marmaduke Beckwith bought from John 
Bowen a tract of land in Richmond Co. estimated to contain 550 acres; but which, 
on survey, proved to contain but 495 acres. This land was divided equally between 
the said Muse and Beckwith in 1744, and Daniel Muse moved to that land in 
Richmond Co. probably about that time. In 1753 Muse added to his land holdings 
by purchasing 100 acres from Charles Spoe. 

Owing to a habit which seems to have possessed many gentlemen of his day, but 
a habit which was heavily censurable by law, Daniel Muse appears in rather 
sulphuric fashion in the court record as “being a Common Profane Swearer” and 
because of the exercise of this habit was fined in Richmond County Court, April 
4, 1749, ten shillings, or one hundred pounds of tobacco. Then on Nov. 5, 1759, we 
find Daniel Muse qualifying to his commission as captain of militia in Richmond 
County. He was too old for active service in the militia during the Revolutionary 
War, however, the record shows that “At a Court continued and held for 
Richmon.4 County the third Day of April 1782 . . . No. 186. A claim of Daniel 
Muse for Twelve hundred pounds of Grass Beef, Allowed and Valued at Twenty 
Shillings p. ct weight Cont.) use” (Revolutionary Claims, Division of Archives, 
Virginia State Library, Richmond). 

Daniel Muse (circa 1715-1784) married, prior to May 5, 1739, (the date of his 
father-in-law’s will) Hannah Dozier, daughter of Richard and Hannah (Howson) 
Dozier, of Westmoreland County, and granddaughter of Leonard Dozier, a French 


_ Huguenot to whom naturalization was granted Jan. 28, 1683/4. 


The will of Daniel Muse, of Lunenburg Parish, Richmond Co., dated Jan. 28, 1783, 
with codicil dated Nov. 20, 1784; probated Dec. 6, 1784, devised “to my dearly 
beloved wife the whole of my estate during her life.” To daughter, Betty Muse 
Moxley £100 specie to be equally divided between her daughters, Betty Muse 


However the question arises as to whether she may not have married a kinsman of 


the name of Muse. No evidence has been found to this effect. However, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Muse devised in her will “unto my granddaughter, Betsy Muse, my 
Riding Horse and Saddle.” Jeremiah and Jesse Muse (sons of Mrs. Elizabeth 
Muse _both died unmarried. Walker Muse (son of Mrs. Elizabeth Muse) had but 
one child, a daughter, Sophia Muse. Therefore, the question arises: Did Penelope 
Muse (daughter of Nicholas and Elizabeth [Asbury] Muse) marry—Muse, and 
have issue, Betsy Muse, who is called “my granddaughter” in the will of Mrs. 
Elizabeth Muse? 
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Moxley and Patty Moxley; but if either should die without issue to descend to 
Peggy Moxley, and for want of issue from her then to James Moxley ; said money 
to be used for purchase of two negro girls. To Peggy Moxley a negro girl Judy, 
daughter of Cate. To son Thomas Muse his part of my estate when married. To 
grandson Joseph Eynolds [sic Ennals] Muse, 25 shillings sterling. To daughter 
Peggy Gray, negros Joe and General, with what is already given her, in possession 
at death of her mother. To son Hudson Muse, my home plantation after his mother’s 
death. To son Daniel Muse tract of land whereon Edward Mozingo lives, called 
Pooes, after his mother’s death. Residue of estate to be equally divided between my 
sons, Hudson Muse and Daniel Muse after death of their mother. Executors: sons, 
Hudson Muse and Daniel Muse. Signed “Daniel Muse.” Witnesses: James Kelly, 
John Mchay, Walkt Muse, Daniel X (his mark) Mothershead. “Schedule [codicil] 
to the above will.” “My daughter Betty Muse Sisson’s son James Moxley” a young 
gray horse to be sold and money applied to said James Moxly’s education. To her 
[Betty Muse Sisson’s] daughter, Peggy Moxley, the young sorrel mare now in 
possession of Wm. Gray after said Gray has benefit of raising one colt from her, 
Dated Nov. 20, 1784. Signed “Daniel X (his mark) Muse.” Witnesses: Hudson 
Muse, Walk™ Muse, Peggy Gray, Daniel X (his mark) Mothershead. (Richmond 
Co. records, Will Book 7, p. 464).7 
Daniel Muse (circa 1715-1784) and his wife, Hannah Dozier, had issue: 


i. Betty, m., first, Richard Moxley (whom she divorced in 1780) ; second, Henry 
(?) Sisson.8 (21) ii. Thomas (1746-1776) ; of whom hereafter. iii. Peggy, m. Wm. 
(?) Gray. (22) iv. Hudson (1740-1799) ; of whom hereafter. (23) v. Daniel; of 
whom. hereafter. 

(12) John Muse (Nicholas; John, Sr.) of Westmoreland Co., b. circa 1708; 
eS eS ; second, Jane Price, widow of Wm. Price 


TDaniel Muse in his will devised his whole estate to his wife, for life, directing 
that after her death “my home plantation” should go to his son, Hudson Muse. On 
Sep. 21, 1787 Hudson Muse sold and conveyed to Henry Sisson “A tract of land in 
Richmond County . .. near the Beaver Damms which descended to the said Hudson 
Muse by the decease of his father, the late Capt. Daniel Muse . . . excepting one 
half Acre of ground in the garden reserved by the said Muse to him and his heirs 
for a Burying Place where the said Capt. Daniel Muse was Interred.” (Richmond 
County records). The Henry Sisson who bought this land of Hudson Muse was 
probably the Sisson who married Mrs. Betty (Muse) Moxley, daughter of Capt. 
Daniel Muse, and sister of Col. Hudson Muse who sold the land. 

8By deed of Gift Jan. 18, 1772, Richard Moxley, Jr., of Westmoreland Co. con- 
veyed in trust to “trusty friends” Danl. Muse, Richd. Moxley, Hudson Muse and 
Danl. Muse, Jr., for negros for benefit of said Richard Moxley, Jr’s wife [name 
not given] and their children, Molly, Daniel, Richard, Hannah Dozier and Betty 
Muse Moxley; and residue of personal estate also in trust for wife, and “all my 
children ;” provision being made for “all my children which I have or which she 
[my wife] may bear me.” (Westmoreland County records, Vol. 15, p. 181). There 
appear (from the will of Capt. Daniel Muse; see above) to have been three more 
children of Richard and Betty (Muse) Moxley; viz: Patty, Peggy and James 
Moxley. Mrs. Betty (Muse) Moxley married second Henry (?) Sisson. This 
marriage took place between Jan. 28, 1783, the date of Capt. Daniel Muse’s will, in 
which he calls her “my daughter Betty Muse Moxley,” and Nov. 20, 1784, the date 
of the codicil to Capt. Muse’s will, in which he calls her “my daughter Betty Muse 
Sisson.” We are not informed as to any Sisson issue, if there was such. One Betsy 
Muse Moxley m. John Peirce, in Middlesex Co., Dec. 25, 1786; another Betty Muse 
Moxley m. Enoch Finch, Dec. 21, 1807. These two Betsy and Betty Muse Moxleys 
om not been identified. Their names, however, are significant of connection with 
this line. 
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(d. 1756) and daughter of Wm. Brown (will Oct. 30, 1759). There were no children 
by this second marriage and it appears that they were separated before his death. 

The will of John Muse, of Washington Parish, Westmoreland Co., dated Jan. 5, 
1772, probated Dec. 29, 1772, devised to son, Nicholas, land where testator lived 
and for want of heirs of his body then to testator’s son, John. To daughter, Mary 
Muse, use of land John Willson now rents at head of Mattox, for life. To sons, 
James and Thomas, all testator’s land at head of Mattox to be equally divided 
between them. To son John Muse, tract of land formerly Humphrey Pope’s, being 
near Mattox Church, and for want of heirs of his body then to testator’s son, 
Nicholas Muse. Executors: sons, Nicholas and James Muse. Witnesses: Benjamin 
Weeks, Charles Weeks, Thomas King, Nicholas Muse.® (Westmoreland County 
records, Vol. 15, p. 238). Jane (Brown) Price-Muse, designating herself “of Wash- 
ington Parish, Westmoreland County, widow of John Muse, heretofore of same 
parish and county” having “reason to believe and apprehend that the said John 
Muse hath not made an adequate and equitable provision in and by his said will 
for me” renounces the said will. Mrs. Jane Muse’s renunciation dated April 28, 1772, 
states that the said John Muse had died “sometime in the month of January last 
past [ie. Jan. 1772] (Jbid. Vol. 15, p. 186). Evidently the probate of John Muse’s 
will, which is dated Dec. 29, 1772, was long delayed. 

John Muse (circa 1708-1772) and his first wife (baptismal and surnames 
unknown) had issue: 

(24) i. Nicholas; of whom hereafter. (25) ii. James; of whom hereafter. 
iii. Mary; d. unm.” (26) iv. Thomas; of whom hereafter. (27) v. John; of 


whom hereafter. 


(To be continued) 


®The Nicholas Muse, who appears as a witness to the will of John Muse, must 
have been Nicholas, son of Thomas Muse, Sr. (who was brother of Nicholas Muse, 
father of the testator) and hence a first cousin of the testator. 

The will of Mary Muse, dated Oct. 28, 1790; probated Feb. 28, 1792, names 
niece, Sus Muse; sister-in-law, Elizabeth Muse; nephew, Elliott Muse; 
executors, brothers, Thomas, Nicholas and James Muse. Witnesses: William Stone, 
Amy North (Westmoreland Co. records, Vol. 18, p. 212). 
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THE MAKING oF A DowntTowN CHuRCH. By Wyndham B. Blanton, M.D. The 
John Knox Press, Richmond, 1945. 526pp. 


Dr. Blanton has performed a generous and gracious act in giving his time to 
the preparation of this volume in commemoration of the hundredth birthday of a 
Richmond church, and in dedicating it “To the People great and small who through 
a hundred years . . . have made the Second Presbyterian Church what it is today.” 
When he began the book, he probably had little idea how far afield his subject 
would lead him. What he has written is not merely the story of a single church; 
it is the story of the whole development of Presbyterianism in Richmond. It is even 
more than that, for as we read, we find ourselves scans the development of the 
city itself as it climbed from Church Hill and Rocketts, up Shockoe Hill and over it, 
and then northward and westward toward Ginter Park and Westhampton, suburbs 
in which we find many of the friends and members of this “downtown” church 
now living. 

Dr. Blanton is no tyro as an historian, as those who know his three volumes on 
Medicine in Virginia can testify. In the spirit of the historian he prefaces his study 
of this originally “uptown” church, which has now become a “downtown” one, by 
a brief account of the relations between the Church of England cavaliers and their 
descendants and the Scotch-Irish Presbyterians in Virginia. He gives, too, a few 
thumb-nail sketches of colourful characters like “Parson Buchanan” and “Parson 
Blair,” and also a short explanation of the rift between “Old School” and “New 
School” Presbyterians, and upon such quickly constructed but solid foundations he 
builds his book. 


The heroine of the story is the church started in 1845 near the corner of Fifth 
and Main streets, and the writer succeeds in endowing her with a real personality. 
While there are a number of men described who loved and served her well, 
undoubtedly the hero of Dr. Blanton’s book is Dr. Hoge, her first pastor, who 
gave fifty-five years of his life to her, dying in her service. It is not only as a 
great orator and religious teacher that Dr. Hoge appears in these pages; not only 
as founder and pastor for more than half a century of the church that under him 
became a spiritual force not merely in the parish but in the whole city. He is seen 
also as a vigorous thinker and actor in the events and movements of his time. It is 
a very human Dr. Hoge that we meet here, a man sometimes bewildered as to which 
path he should choose; a man of warm affections and friendships, of self-confidence 
but not conceit, and of modesty without shyness. His wit is illustrated by his reply 
when he was twitted with believing in predestination but seeking safety behind a 
tree at the Battle of Seven Pines. “But,” replied Dr. Hoge, “you misunderstand 
predestination. It was predestined that the tree should be there for me to get 
behind!” (p. 293). His sense of humor appears in the story of his admission of 
defeat in his attempt to discuss spiritual matters with that charming, witty, incor- 
rigible belle of the ’70’s, Miss Mattie Ould, daughter of his close friend, Judge 
Robert Ould. His social gifts and his ability to make and keep friends is shown in 
his relations with distinguished men at home and abroad; and his adventurous 
spirit which no less than his religious zeal led him twice to run the blockade during 
the Civil War to get Bibles from England. Here his personality as well as his 
purpose gained for him the friendship of the Earl of Shaftesbury, President of the 
British Bible Society; and (comments Dr. Blanton) on a later occasion, “the 
Countess of Shaftesbury’s invitation to a garden party brought him no misgivings. 
She and her husband had been his friends for twenty years.” He was equally at ease 
with Prince Arthur, Duke of Connaught, whom he met in 1884, and of whom he 
writes to his daughter, “Duke Arthur immediately began to talk to me as if we 
had been old acquaintances . . . His manner was as simple and unassuming as 
Gen. Custis Lee’s would have been had I gone to a pageant at Lexington.” (p. 159) 
So it was with others who met Dr. Hoge at home or abroad. 
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Other men there are who are shown as having played important rdles in the 
church and the community it served, especially Dr. Russell Cecil, Dr. Hoge’s first 
successor and beloved pastor of the church for almost twenty-five years, and Dr. 
William E. Hill who served it for thirteen years. In the chapter on Dr. Cecil, Dr. 
Blanton writes, “He was universally beloved as a true, cordial and generous friend, 
admired for his genial personality, his captivating smile, his wonderful physique, his 
keen sense of humor”—to which is added a quotation from a business man who said, 
“T do not know Dr. Cecil personally, but I am always glad to see him pass my 
office window. He preaches a sermon as he walks on the street.” (p. 273). Of Dr. 
Cecil’s successor, Dr. Hill, the book also gives an excellent sketch, showing him 
as the beloved pastor, the keen student and the excellent preacher whose influence 
was widened by his very effective use of the radio. So effective, we are told, were 
his radio sermons that not only did he receive hundreds of appreciative letters from 
shut-ins and others, but a colored hearer “was moved on one occasion to declare 
that Dr. Hill could get a call to any colored church he wished.” (p. 328). 


Dr. Hoge and his successors are by no means all of the interesting people one 
meets in Dr. Blanton’s book. It is as if he had placed a searchlight above the church 
tower, well focused on the old church itself and its pastors, but also revolving so as 
to bring into our view in a constantly enlarging circumference the streets in the 
neighborhood, the old residences, and the people who have walked those streets 
and lived in the houses. Next door to the church, in the house occupied by Dr. 
Hoge after 1860, Lafayette, Jefferson, Madison, Monroe and other distinguished 
visitors are described as wining and dining with its first owner, Major Gibbons ; and 
to it came later President Jefferson Davis, Robert E. Lee, Stonewall Jackson, and 
many another hero of the Confederacy, as well as other distinguished guests whom 
Dr. Hoge had met on his travels here and abroad. In the chapter on “The Church 
in War,” we find a vivid account of the burning of Richmond in 1865 as seen by 
Mrs. Hoge from this house, when the house itself rocked and the windows of the 
church were blown out by explosions. Other fine old residences in the neighbour- 
hood of the church are brought to our attention, ¢.g., “Moldavia,” residence of 
Joseph Gallego, of flour-mill fame, and later the home of the Allans and Edgar 
Allan Poe; the fine old Barret house at Fifth and Cary, and the Caskie and 
Nolting houses at Fifth and Main; the Hawes house at Fifth and Franklin and the 
Archer and Cameron houses at Sixth. All these and many others are brought back 
to us by photographs or descriptions. Some of them are still standing, but many, 
alas, have been demolished, like the beautiful Dunlop-Blair residence whose destruc- 
tion to make way for the John Marshall Hotel is so pithily described by Dr. 
Blanton as “an architectural tragedy.” To give fresh life to the old streets and 
buildings, we are shown in the chapter on “The People” glimpses of men and 
women who came to the church—prominent merchants, bankers, physicians, teachers, 
writers, lawyers, and others in all ranks of life who helped in the making, not only 
of the church arid its neighbourhood, but of the city. Families appear in the chapter 
on “Founding Families” whose descendants for six generations have continued their 
connection with the old church near the peak of Shockoe Hill, carrying on the 
old traditions of service to church and city, even though their residence may have 
been moved to the edge of the city limits. 


It would be little short of a miracle if a book so full of details concerning people 
and events should be entirely without errors; and errors there are, but such 
unimportant and harmless ones that it would be foolish to dwell on them. So 
numerous are the brief genealogies and bits of family histories that almost any one 
long a resident in Richmond might come upon some reference to an ancestor or 
relative or old family friend, or even himself in Dr. Blanton’s pages—but these 
genealogies and notices need to be checked sometimes for slight inaccuracies. One 
quite childless gentleman is endowed with a daughter (she was really his niece), 
and more than once a child or two has been dropped from a branch of the family 
tree. Oddly enough, although he several times mentions that “Marion Harland” 
was only the pen name of Mary Virginia Hawes (who wrote that chef d’oeuvre, 
Common Sense in the Household, which ran into more than a million copies), and 
that she married Albert Payson Terhune, Dr. Blanton nevertheless calls her (p. 61) 
not Mrs. Terhune, but “Mrs. Harland.” Such trifling slips are of little or no 
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consequence however in comparison with the great amount of accurate and interest- 
ing information he has given. He is to be warmly congratulated, as is his wife, 
without whose help, he says, “this adventure would not have been undertaken,” 


The book is provided with a copious index, many fine illustrations, and a list of 
source material which will add much to its value for students of Richmond history, 


Epna V. MoFFETr. 





PoRTRAITURE IN THE VIRGINIA HistoricaL Socitety—With notes on the subjects 
and artists by Alexander Wilbourne Weddell. Published by the Virginia Historical 
Society, Lee House, Richmond, Virginia. 176 pages; indexed; 8 reproductions of 
portraits. Price $2.00 to members of the Society and $2.50 to non-members. 


Explaining in his introduction that the first printed record of portraits belonging 
to the Virginia Historical Society, published in 1894, was merely a bald list, the 
distinguished president of the Society proceeds, now, to add all the trappings to 
show this collection as a host of living people. No longer is the list bald. For, with 
his gift for words, Mr. Weddell provides hair and, whenever barely possible, it is 
hair that curls. He begins with a quotation from Thomas Carlyle setting forth the 
value of a portrait to the historian: whether that portrait be good or indifferent, 
so long as it is sincere, it is “a small lighted candle” by which biography can be 
read. 


Being well schooled in diplomacy, Mr. Weddell protects himself by making his 
presentations in alphabetical order; and, thus, Jessup Lightfoot Allen is allowed 
to take first bow. It was his father who, born Orgain, changed his name to please 
an uncle,—and so that he would be allowed to inherit “Claremont.” Jessup’s sis- 
ter-in-law is still remembered in Richmond as the belle and wit Mary Anderson 
of Savannah—the famous “Minnie,” who married Willie Allen of “Claremont” 
on the James. 


But going back, before the first James River estate was planted, the presence of 
each personality of Portraiture in the Virginia Historical Society is an added st 
ping-stone in the unfolding of our nation. So, we have King James I, (1566-1625), 
that vain and arbitrary monarch who, with all his lack of vision, yet nourished the 
worthy ambition to be remembered as the father of Virginia. Next, in chronological 
order, comes the Honourable George Percy, (1580-1632), eighth son of the eighth 
Earl of Northumberland, possessed of Hotspur’s fiery racter, “his virtues and 
his faults.” He was one of those “who had the sea in their hearts and the wind 
in their brains,”—one of the younger sons that made England great. Percy sailed 
with the first expedition to Virginia in 1606, and out-lasted the “starving time,” 
a man as tough as that migrated-Virginian, General George S. Patton himself. 


On they come: Sir George Somers, with whom every Virginian must feel an 
intimate friendship, whose shipwreck off Bermuda is generally conceded to have 
inspired The Tempest. These “men of daring and capacity,” says the author, “could 
turn a sonnet in the Italian manner as neatly as they could slit a throat.” 


Of the Dandridges, the Society has William Dandridge, captain in the Royal 
Navy and uncle of Martha Washington, who built “Elsing Green” ; and John Dan- 
dridge, the father of our first first lady. Both portraits are by John Hesselius. 


There is Conrad Alexandre Gérard, (by Charles Willson Peale), first diplomatic 
representative to be accredited to our New Republic. He, with Franklin, Deane 
and Arthur Lee, signed the Treaty of Amity and Commerce between France and 
the United States, a decisive factor in gaining our independence from England; 
but his presence in this country caused amusing repercussions among Loyalists. 
LaFayette is there, of course; and Patrick Henry, described by Byron as “the 
forest-born Demosthenes”; Jefferson, as much hated by some as admired by others; 
and George Wythe, occupant of the first chair of law in an American College,— 
who probably influenced more lives that moulded the future of our country than any 
other one man. Almost every illustrious son of Virginia’s Golden Age of statesmen 
is present,—with a fair number of their wives, who if not statesmen themselves, 
then, at least politicians. 
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Nine portraits of distinguished Randolphs, a dynasty in themselves, were a gift 
from Commander and Mrs. Grey Skipwith, of Richmond, and rare is the Virginian 
who could not find some cousins among their biographical notes. Well represented, 
also, is the family of the Honourable Philip Grymes, four of whose children appear 
in a piece by John Hesselius. The honourable father, married at twenty-one to the 
daughter of Sir John Randolph and his wife Susanna Beverley, was blessed with 
nine offspring, but it is uncertain which of the nine are shown in this group. A 
century-old controversy has not settled the matter but, since the Grymes were very 
proud of their brains and beauty, the Randolphs equally proud of their beauty and 
brains—and John Hesselius, the artist, not noted for that delicacy and grace 
necessary for child-portraiture,—it is easy to imagine why those concerned never 
admitted the facts. Mr. Weddell, for his part, judiciously gives interesting bits of 
history surrounding the picture without damning anyone. Altogether, the sumptuous 
apparel and background reflect much credit upon the position of the family—which, 
after all, is one raison d’étre of any family portrait. 


As the “rugged individualist” of the procession, the author selects Zachary Tay- 
lor, twelfth President of the United States, born in Orange County, Virginia, son 
of Colonel Richard Taylor and Sarah Dabney (Strother) Taylor, who moved their 
family to Kentucky. The high character of “Old Rough and Ready” has not been 
so well recorded as his brilliant military career, Mr. Weddell is convinced; he 
presents him as far more “ready” than he was “rough,”’—one of those restless 
younger sons, “men of daring and capacity” who made Virginia great. 

It would be impossible, here, to give a just summary of the personalities pre- 
served in these portraits. Not all of them are “great” and not all of them are Vir- 
ginians. But each one represents some precious intangible,—some quality which is 
admirable or inspiring,—some gift of service or patriotism,—or simply a way of 
life accepted, throughout the ages, as worthy of preservation. There is Gilbert 
Stuart’s portrait of Richard Cutts of Massachusetts, who married Dolly Madison’s 
sister Anne Payne, and four other Cutts’ portraits, all beautiful. Represented, also, 
is the Gracie family, among whom my generation remembers well the handsome 
Colonel Archibald Gracie, commemorated in the Smithsonian Institute for his rescue 
of 365 women and children in the Titanic disaster of 1912. And there are people 
locally beloved: Joseph Bryan, Dr. Moses D. Hoge, Dr. William G. Stanard and 
William Gordon McCabe ; to mention only a few. 


Striking among Beautiful Faces is the magnificent old man, James Gibbon, (by 
John B. Martin), and Edward Virginius Valentine, Richmond’s famous sculptor. 
Of this company of the beautiful, however, two portraits of Lee take top rank and 
are proof, in themselves, that no man’s face is an accident after forty: one is a small 
sketch by Edward Caledon Bruce,—not the grey old man, but a warm, ardent, 
charming face with a flash of captivating gaiety. And, then, there is the cast of 
Lee—so still, so indescribably noble as to bring tears to one’s eyes. This face makes 
poignantly alive that well-known quotation from Benjamin H. Hill, learned in 
childhood: “He was a foe without hate, a friend without treachery, a soldier with- 
out cruelty, and a victim without murmuring .. .” 


The notes on the portraits are followed by brief biographical sketches of the forty 
artists represented. Some of these data appear in print for the first time. Tentative 
lists of portraits by certain artists who worked in Virginia, which also appear, will 
copeal to and be of interest to that large group representing the descendants of the 
subjects. 

Portraiture in essence is what our French friends would call un catalogue 
raisonné—a bald list, with copious supporting notes,— but any work by Mr. Wed- 
dell would take on literary lustre from his dependable scholarship, his gentle humor, 
his innate love of his fellowman and of all things beautiful. One great charm of the 
little volume lies in the fact that, through notes and references, the author opens 
up so many half-forgotten bypaths of history, genealogy and tradition. It is a book 
of immense value to the Historical Society, and a thing to be treasured,—never 
guilty of sectional prejudice, but never apologetic for sectional pride. 

Resecca YANCEY WILLIAMS. 
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PircHrorK BEN TILLMAN, SouTH CAROLINIAN. By Francis B. Simkins. Louisiana 
State University Press. 1944. 


In his preliminary studies to this biography, Mr. Simkins has established himself 
as ranking authority on Tillman and Tillmanism. Certainly no one else has waded 
through such a mass of material as he, nor has recorded with such meticulous care 
every incident of Tillman's life, every detail of his career and every aspect of his 
personality. Even the warts on his face are counted! But diligence in research is 
not the only qualification for a successful biographer and while Mr. Simkins has 
proven himself an excellent showman, as a historian he is definitely disappointing. 


In the first place, the plethora of data obscures rather than reveals the man. He is 
a creature of warring inconsistencies, of destructive emotional caprices. While 
Tillman was admittedly a disintegrated personality, an inconsistent opportunist, it 
is the duty of his biographer to synthesize the evident chaos into an explicable 
unity. There is something in the South Carolinian that Mr. Simkins has failed to 
explain. Had he been only the inept mediocrity that he appears in these chapters, 
he could never have led an emerging economic class, could never have brought to 
heel the professional politicians who saw that it was to their advantage to camp on 
Tillman’s trail. Unfortunately, he was able to do both. Mr. Simkin’s explanations 
are vague and unconvincing. He seems uncertain in his valuations. Tillman appears 
as a diamond in the rough a potential reformer of corruption in high places, “‘in all 
but the obvious sense a true gentleman.” Now what does he mean by obvious, and 
by true gentleman? He contradicts this estimate in every page in which he discusses 
Tillman’s home, his habits, and his attitude to his inferiors. Loving flowers and 
sentimental music and shaking hands warmly are not enough. Again Mr. Simkins 
notes the absence of bigotry and intolerance only to cite case after case of Tillman’s 
inability to understand the view point of any adversary; his ruthlessness toward the 
negro and his implacable hatred of his political opponents. Mr. Simkins calls him 
a reformer, largely because he set out to destroy the remaining institutions of the 
old regime. While he frankliy admits that Tillman foisted on the people the dispen- 
sary system by one of the most scurrilous examples of trickery known to man; that 
he outdid most of his contemporaries in the size of his slice of pork-barrel appro- 
priations; that he created a state machine which strangled private initiative and 
individual responsibility he apparently does not realize that such methods are not 
used by those whose reforms are shaped for the enduring welfare of the people. 
For all his kindly adjectives, Mr. Simkins strengthens our conviction that this man 
who so changed the face of politics in South Carolina for a little time, was an 
adroit ignoramus, rutted with prejudices which he called convictions, unable to 
sense the significance either of the past for which he had small use, or the present 
which he controlled by his short-sighted policies. That does not mean that Mr. 
Simkins has not a perfect right to his own opinion of Tillman, but it does mean 
that until he is a bit surer of that opinion, he will not persuade his readers to 
accept it. 

The most serious defect in this biography, however, is the utter lack of under- 
standing manifest in the appraisal of the civilization which for almost a century 
made South Carolina unique. Tillman himself was no more rabid in his denunciation 
of the Low Country planters than is Mr. Simkins. Yet these “aristocrats”, Bour- 
bons”, “barons”, and worse, did what Tillman and his henchmen could never have 
done—what they would never have seen might be done. They established an old 
world civilization here in the wilderness, tending its institutions until they were 
firmly rooted and then as new elements came into being, gave them a share in the 
councils of the state as soon as they showed their ability to handle the responsibility 
for the general good. All up and down the Tidewater from the Chesapeake to the 
Savannah, large tracts of land were held by men competent to shape a new civiliza- 
tion, not adventurers who had no money to develop large holdings; not exploiters 
whose efforts were limited to their own order, but builders of a nation. One need 
only read their letters to understand their policies and to be forever grateful that 
our first institutions were shaped by aristocrats not by placemen. 

The finest justification of this class, is pots to be found in the leadership, 
state and national, which developed between the Revolution and the War Between 
the States: Calhoun, Haynes, D. E. Huger, Langdon Cheves, General Chestnut, 
to mention only a few, would honour any age. Nearly all of these were graduates 
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of South Carolina College, anathema to Tillman and to his biographer; nearly all 
were up-country men and nearly all men of moderate means whose opportunity came 
from the institutions fostered by the planters, who opened the door of opportunity 
to all who were worthy to use it constructively. Can Tillman and his group offer 
anything to approach that record? 

Another thing: while Mr. Simkins pays lip tribute to General Wade Hampton, 
he condemns, by implication, all that he was and all that he stood for during the 
bitter aftermath of the war. The contrast between the General and Tillman is 
thought-provoking. On the one hand there was tolerance, constructive policies, 
and advocacy of white supremacy without closing all doors to the negro; on the 
other there was advocacy of lynch law, absolute denial of the right to any progress 
and destructive legislation. If Mr. Simkin’s book inspires a more just appraisal of 
the old order in its days of supremacy and in the tragic decades when its pattern 
was broken and there were neither tools nor strength to reshape it; if it leads to 
an adequate biography of General Hampton and his colleagues, then one may forgive 


its shortcomings. 
GERTRUDE R. B. RICHARDs. 





CoLoONIAL CHURCHES OF TIDEWATER ViRGINIA. By George Carrington Mason, His- 
toriographer of the Diocese of Southern Virginia. Richmond, Virginia. Whittet 
and Shepperson, MCMLXV;; about 300 pp., Index, 52 full page photographs 
and 21 drawings, 16 maps, Pre-publication price $5.00; after publication $7.50. 


We wish to call attention to Colonial Churches of Tidewater Virginia which will 
come from the press during the latter part of July. This interesting and informative 
study of church buildings in colonial Tidewater Virginia sheds much new light on 
the fascinating subject of early American church life and customs. Dr. E. G. Swem, 
Librarian of the College of William and Mary in Williamsburg, Virginia, gives an 
authoritative estimate of the worth of this book in the Foreword. Dr. Swem joins 
with other well-known historians in their expressions of enthusiasm that “Colonial 
Churches of Tidewater Virginia” is to be presented as an addition to existing infor- 
mation on the churches of colonial Virginia. The twenty-one counties and fifty 
parishes covered include most of the earliest churches of colonial Virginia. The 
volume has high genealogical value, as it refers to more than six hundred persons 
and is carefully indexed. The book will be typographically excellent and will con- 
tain 52 full-page photographs. 21 drawings illustrate interesting and important 
architectural details, and 16 maps show the location of more than one hundred and 
sixty churches. 

Orders for the book should be placed immediately with Whittet & Shepperson, 
Publishers, 11 North 8th St., Richmond 19, Virginia. 





GrorcE FitzHucn, Propagandist of the Old South. By Harvey Wish. Louisiana 
State University. 1943. 360 pp. 


A life of George Fitzhugh long a cosa desiderata, is of particular interest in these 
days when new and radical ideologies are set forth by self-styled leadets who know 
nothing of the yesterdays which made today’s America. Conservatives merit a hear- 
ing now if ever. While much of Fitzhugh’s philosophy could not by any legerde- 
main, serve modern industrialism, his underlying tenets are worth study. He was an 
agrarian, an apostle of plain living and constructive thinking, one who saw great 
things of the spirit and was blind to the transitory evidences of material progress. 
His eccentricities interfere with the practical application of his fundamentally neces- 
sary values, now as they did with his own generation. Mr. Wish of the Smith 
Coilege faculty has devoted his chapters almost entirely to analyses of Fitzhugh’s 
social ideals, comparing them with those of his northern and European contem- 
poraries, most of whom, be it said, he prefers to Fitzhugh. So far as abstractions go, 
he is well informed and writes with competent assurance. As a contribution to 
nineteenth century sociology, his book is a definite contribution. G. F. Holmes, 
Wendell Phillips, Gerritt Smith as well as the Virginian, are carefully appraised. 
These men were all arm-chair statesmen. They watched from the side lines one of 
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the greatest economic conflicts in history. Each had his limited if loyal following, — 
but it is doubtful if any of them altered ever so slightly, the course of events even — 
of his own community. Certainly Fitzhugh did not. Mr. Wish overvalues his ac- © 
ceptance by Virginians. Insofar as his theories went, they seemed unworkable to © 
even the more thoughtful of reformers or of statesmen. Agrarianism was then ac- © 
cepted as the Southern way of life; it needed no defense. Today when the landowner 
is fighting a losing battle against mechanised industry, what Fitzhugh offers in the ~ 
way of intellectual ammunition is usable. 


While Mr. Wish has done well in his handling of abstractions, he has made many ~ 
ludicrous blunders in his interpretation of the Virginian way of life and even more 
in his geographical details. Had he read even the writings of Fitzhugh which he 
cites in his footnotes, he would know that Chotank, e.g., is not “near Alexandria.” 
He would know that the earliest of the American Fitzhughs lived at Bedford, not 
at Eagle’s Nest, etc. These are minor details but they could have been so easily 
avoided that it is difficult to excuse them in the work of one who is admittedly 
familiar with the technique of research. 

GERTRUDE R. B. RICHARDS. 





SoME OF THE EARLIEST OATHS OF ALLEGIANCE TO THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
By (Mrs.) Nellie Protsman Waldenmaier, A.B., 3400 Hanover Avenue, Rich- 
mond, (21), Virginia. Privately Printed. 1944. $3.50. 


This is fact. Indeed upwards of 1600 facts, for there are so many, and more, 
oaths shown in this book. Mrs. Waldenmaier, long accustomed to preparing historic 
material for publication, gives us reliable data than can, and will be used for 
reference many years to come. Originals are strictly adhered to. This material, so — 
far as we know, has never been published before and should be in every library 
making any pretense of source material for United States history. 

While thousands of oaths must have been distributed throughout the colonies, they 
have been destroyed, or we do not know where they are. Two official collections 
remain and these have been used for this book. One is among the War Department 
Records in the National Archives, containing 1218 items. The other in the Library 
of Congress, containing 394 items. 

In the introduction the oaths are explained in detail. The various forms and 
methods of administrating them, and where it was done. Both for military and for 
civil officers. 

As early as 29th July, 1775 Congress had provided for an Oath of Fidelity. In 
this book the text keeps so closely to the written fact that no mention is made that 
General Washington cannily awaited the recognition of our Government by France 
before administering the oath to his officers. Mrs. Waldenmaier says, but does not 
print, that this became very evident as she worked in the originals. The reader 
may well shake in his boots in imagining what would have happened to the ancestors 
of the D. A. R. ladies, etc., etc., if the British had ever put down the ‘rebellion’ and 
laid their hands on any such collection of oaths as the two shown here. Yet many 
were administered at Valley Forge. 

Mrs. Waldenmaier writes of the oaths “They are unequivocal endorsement of the 
action of the fifty-six men who signed the Declaration of Independence and for 
that, if for no other reason, they are deserving of our most respectful attention.” 


BEVERLEY FLEET. 





